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Stock Pumps That Have 
‘oved Their Worth? 


There is probably no more important service in your mill than that 
of moving stock. 


To do it quickly and economically means increased production and 
larger profits. 


FREDERICK has been building centrifugal stock pumps for 
years and the large number of successful installations proves their 
worth. 


We can handle consistencies from white water to 61/2% stock. _ 


The Frederick Iron & Steel Company 
Frederick, Maryland 
In Canada—DOMINION ENGINEERING WORKS, Ltd., Lachine, Quebec 
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Dyeing of all kinds 
of Unbleached 
| Pulps 


For econmy and brilliancy in the dyeing of un- 
bleached Pulps, National Basic Dyes are re- 
commended. 


These dyes are well suited for beater dyeing, 
dipping and coating. When carefully applied 
either alone, or in combination with suitable 
Acid Colors, these dyes will produce level 
shades of great depth and brilliancy in any 
desired tint. 


The National Laboratories and Technical Staff 
at each of our Branch Offices are at the service 
of your experts for the prompt solution of color 
problems or beater room difficulties. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
Chicago Montreal 
Charlotte Toronto 


. NATIONAL DYES 


FOR PAPER 
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CLAY 


We offer Noy 


QUALITY 
ECONOMY 
SERVICE 


Our confidence in the superior quality of our Blue Ridge Clay 
and our new McNamee Clay is backed up by certain results 
obtained by large paper mills which are using them. 


And, also from the advice of practical paper making chemists 
who have analyzed them and made searching laboratory tests of 
their practical filling qualities. 


These clays are pulverized, and can be handled by pneumatic 
systems. Such up-to-date systems have proven savings in 
unloading costs. They are simple and self-contained. Their use 


_ been highly developed in handling raw materials of many 
inds. 


We believe any mill once informed of the advantages from 
the use of these clays and such handling devices will install such 


modern systems and adopt either of these grades as their supply 
of filling clay. 


We will appreciate the opportunity of explaining our propo- 
sition to you in detail. 


At present paper prices are not economies such as we offer 
a necessity ? 


Our plants are open to your inspection. 
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The Magazne of the Paper Industry 


World’s Largest News Print Machine for Kenora Mill 


Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co. Orders Giant Machine Which Will Produce a News Print Sheet 243 
Inches Wide at the Rate of 1,100 Feet a Minute—Bagley & Sewall Co. of Watertown, N. Y., 
To Be Builders and It Is Expected to Have the New Machine Completed and Ready for 
Installation Before the Close of the Year. 


A paper machine which will produce a sheet of news print paper 
245 inches wide at the rate of 1,100 feet a minute—the largest in the 
world—has been ordered by the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany and will be installed in its paper mill at Kenora, Ontario, it 
was announced here today by E. W. Backus, president of the 
company. 

“The new machine will be approximately 275 feet long, and will 
be installed alongside a news print paper machine in our Kenora 
mill which is the second largest in the world, being surpassed in 
size only by one in Europe,” Mr. Backus said. “This machine, 
however, recently established a new world’s production record when 
it produced 119 tons of news print paper in one day, while running 
at the average speed of 855 feet a minute. The mammoth new 
machine which now has been ordered from Bagley & Sewall Com- 
pany of Watertown, New York, will turn out a sheet 11 inches 
wider at the rate of 245 more feet per minute and produce in excess 
of 31 more tons of news print a day. 

“Several months will be required to complete the new machine 
but it will be delivered and in operation before the close of the 
present year.” 


Eddy’s News Print Mill Ready 

E. B. Eddy & Co., Ltd, of Hull, Que., state that their new 
news print mill will go into operation very shortly, and that from 
the time of opening till the end of the year an average daily output 
is expected of between 140 and 150 tons. The present output of 
sundry papers, consisting of wrappings, book and writings, toilet, 
tissue and bag papers, amounts to about 17,000 tons per annum. 
The groundwood mill is producing about 100 tons daily, while the 
sulphite pulp mill has a capacity of about 70 tons daily, which 
will leave a surplus of from 30 to 40 tons over the requirements 
of the news print mills. 


Ontonagon Fibre Co. to Expand 


Houcuton, Mich., May 11, 1925.—W. F. Milford, Calumet con- 
tractor, has been engaged to erect a large brick and concrete build- 
ing for the Ontonagon Fibre company, at Ontonagon, in which the 
firm plans to house a paper .mill, the first of its kind to be built 
in the northerly part of the peninsula. Plans called for a three- 
story building seventy-five feet wide by 140 in length, adjoining 
the company’s present plant which turns out finished pulp. 

The Ontonagon Fibre company has been engaged in manufactur- 
ing pulp for the past several years and has found a ready market 


for its product in the Wisconsin territory. The demand for paper 
increasing, the firm sees new possibilities in the plant and will turn 
out the finished product. 

The plans for the mill call for a strictly up-to-date industrial unit, 
something new in this line in the Copper Country. The plant will be 
well equipped with windows, giving employes the maximum of sun- 


light. Mechanical equipment will be installed as soon as the roof 
is built. 


Fuel Equipment for St. Maurice Lumber Co. 


St. Maurice Lumber Company for its new Three River plant has 
placed with the Combustion Engineering Corporation, Ltd., through 
its consulting engineers, McClellan & Junkersfeldt, the largest con- 
tract for pulverized fuel equipment to be let within the British 
Empire. 

The contract covers complete Lopulco equipment for 4 B & W 
boilers each having 10,470 square feet of heating surface, furnace 
width 17 feet, 7 inches, working pressure of 130 pounds. 

The equipment consists of Lopulco feeders and burners, horizon- 
tal and rear wall water screens, Murray Fin side walls, 5-6 ton 
Raymond mills, 5 Lopulco dryers, 5 C. E. air heaters, forced and 
induced draft fan equipment in connection with the heaters. 


Paper Specifications Board Finishing Work 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasaincton, D. C., May 13, 1925.—The Federal Paper Speci- 
fication Board which was appointed some time ago by General 
Lord, director of the Budget has practically completed its work 
according to F. B. Veitch. The Committee is hopeful of finishing 
up at the end of the fiscal year, June 30. 

It is understood that this Committee in drawing up specifications 
for the various government departments has followea as closely 
as possible the specifications approved by the Joint Congressional 
Committee on printing, in its purchase of the annual supply of 
paper for the Government Printing Office. 


Champion Coated Paper Co. Entertains 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, May 11, 1925——The Champion Coated Paper Company 
entertained the Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen on a 
trip from Chicago to its plant at Hamilton, Ohio, May 8-10. No 
expense was spared nor detail overlooked to make the visit highly 
instructive and thoroughly enjoyable. 
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Delay Over Australian Trade Treaty Alarms Canada 


News Print Manufacturers Express Concern Over Failure to Submit Treaty for Ratification—Government 
Cooperation Asked for Manitoba Mills—Quebec Department of Lands and Forests to Continue 
Use of Hydroplanes—Exchequer Court Hearing Claim of Belgo Canadian Paper Co. 


[BY OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MontTreaL, Que., May 12, 1925.—Serious concern is being felt by 
Canadian news print manufacturers at the delay of the Federal gov- 
ernment in submitting for ratification the Australian trade treaty. 
The delay is being caused by the fact that the Canadian Government 
objects to the Australian interpretation of some of the clauses, and 
particularly to the interpretation that in order to secure preference 
for Canadian goods as British products they must have been manu- 
factured to the extent of 75 per cent in Canada. The Canadian 
Government has sent a representative to Australia to endeavor to 
get a modification of the clauses objected to, and have expressed 
a hope that there may be a favorable result in time to permit the 
ratification of the agreement during the present sitting of Parlia- 
ment. Meanwhile the duty of £3 per ton continues to be levied 
against. Canadian news print, while news print from the United 
Kingdom is admitted free. Canadian manufacturers estimate that 
they should get at least one-half of the market, and that through 
the delay they are losing $10,000 a day, or $3,000,000 a year. 

The establishment of many new news print plants in this coun- 
try has brought about over-production, both present and prospec- 
tive, and new markets are urgently required. It is pointed out 
that Newfoundland is becoming one of Canada’s foremost competi- 
tors, not only in the United States but elsewhere, and that this 
country is now seeking Australian preference. It is feared that if 
the treaty is not ratified in the present Parliament, Canada will 
lose the Australian market, now in the grasp of this country, al- 
together. 

Government Co-operation Asked 


Co-operation of the Federal Government to provide sufficient 
supplies of pulpwood for the enterprise is being sought by the 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., in conjunction with 
J. D. McArthur has announced its willingness to erect a 200-ton 
pulp and paper mill in Manitoba. It is willing to pay for pulpwood 
from Crown lands a price equal to the stumpage of pulpwood to 
competing mills in Northern and Northwestern Ontario and to 
leave subsequent prices to be fixed by the Crown. 

These concessions are sought, the companies claim, only to en- 
sure the setting of a sufficient supply of pulpwood to keep the mill 
going for a number of years. The expenditure on the contem- 
plated mill would be about five or six million dollars. 

The companies have signified a willingness to operate the pulp- 
wood berth under the direction of the Dominion Forestry Depart- 
ment, to attend to forestation and to assume a fair share of the 
cost of increased fire protection. 


Quebec Forest Patrol 


The Quebec Department of Lands and Forests will utilize hydro- 
planes again this season for exploration, inventory work and fire 
protection of forests, and a contract has been signed with an aero- 
plane firm to this effect. Three hydroplanes operating under Captain 
Harry Quigley will be located at the Provincial Government’s 
air station at Roberval, and from that point work will be carried 
out in the Lake St. John district, the North Shore of the St. Law- 
rence, and the Abitibi district. Work has been started this week. 


Belgo Company’s Big Claim 
A special term of the Exchequer Court is being held at Quebec 
this week to hear a claim for $260,000 by the Belgo Canadian Paper 
Company, Ltd., of Shawinigan Falls, against the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways for damages. 


In the spring of 1919, the plaintiff alleges, the C. N. R. was re- 
sponsible for a fire, which broke out on its limits near Vandry and 
Windigo on the trans-Continental Railway, and that damage to the 
extent above-mentioned was caused. Though the action was entered 
several years ago there was delay from time to time, and it was 
only a few days ago that the case was definitely set for hearing. 
On the other hand in its contra claim the C. N. R. alleges that 
through raising its dams at a point near Vandry the railway was 
flooded, and that a washout followed, resulting in heavy damages. 


Big Fire Loss in New Brunswick 


Fourteen hundred acres have already been burned over by 
forest and bush fires in New Brunswick, the season of 1925 being 
marked by the earliest start of the fire menace on record. 

All the 1,400 acres burned over are privately-owned lands with 
the exception of 80 acres of Crown lands, but the record shows un- 
heard-of losses for such an early date. Usually it is the month of 
May before the first fires occur, but this year there were four- 
teen fires in April, commencing on the sixth. 

Charlotte County was hardest hit by the early fires, seven of 
the fourteen occurring in that county, and the most serious was at 
Pennfield, where 1,000 acres—much of it young growth—were 
burned over. There is still snow in the woods in the northern parts 
of the province, but Carleton and King’s counties each had one fire 
last month, while York and Sunbury counties each had two. 


President Clarke Back from England 


Frank W. Clarke, president of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, has just returned from a three months’ trip to Eng- 
land connected with the Anglo-Canadian Paper Company, Ltd., and 
the Gulf Paper Company, Ltd., of which concerns he is the chief 
Canadian executive. Mr. Clarke says that one of the bright spots 
in England at the present time is the condition of the news print 
industry. Most of the news print mills are well supplied with orders 
and are running full time. He further says that there is a possibility 
that some of the London papers may increase their size in the near 
future. 


St. Lawrence Paper Co. Orders Fuel System 


St. Lawrence Paper Company, Three Rivers, Que., has purchased 
from the Combustion Engineering Corporation, Ltd., a Lopulco 
pulverized fuel system to be used in conjunction with a new 6180 
square feet B & W boiler as an addition to its plants. 

The contract includes horizontal and rear wall water screens, 
Murray Fin side walls, a C. E. plate air heater, 2 No. 5 Imp Mills 
each direct driven by 60 h.p. motor. 

The guaranteed overall efficiency on this unit by the month at 
200 per cent of rating is 82 per cent. Test efficiency 84.5. 


Sandy Hill Iron Works Election 


At the annual meeting of The Sandy Hill Iron and Brass Works, 
Hudson Falls, N. Y., held last Friday the following directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: A. J. Kennedy, R. C. Tefft, Jr., ©. 
W. Kellogg, H. L. Broughton and J. M. Ferris. 

Followed by a directors’ meeting the following officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year: A. J. Kennedy, President; R. ©. 
Tefft, Jr., Vice President; J. M. Ferris, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Color of Paper Fillers 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 13, 1925—The Bureau of Standards 
has recently completed color measurements of samples representative 
of average commercial materials used as paper fillers. Discussing the 
color of paper fillers in detail the Bureau continues : 

The measurements were made with the Pfund colorimeter, modi- 
fied as found necessary for material of this nature. All samples 
were tested as dry powder, the sample holder being constructed of 
brass boxes with optional glass over the reflecting surfaces of the 
material, this arrangement being necessary to support the material 
in the upper holder and to give uniform test surfaces. In order to 
counteract any selective absorption of the glass covers, a piece of 
the same glass was placed between the ground-glass mirror and 
the light source. The upper glass cover had a round hole, some- 
what less than one-half inch in diameter, in its center to permit 
unobstructed reflection of light from the material under test into 
the optical cube of the colorimeter. A complete description of the 
Pfund colorimeter as originally designed is given in Bureau of 
Standards Technologic Paper No. 244. 

The results are given in the following table. A sample of 
chemically pure magnesium oxide is included for comparison. The 
values in the total column are the sum of the reflection values for 
red, green, and blue light, and indicate the total relative brightness 
of each sample; that is, the relative quantity of light reflected by 
each sample. 


The quality of light reflected by each sample is indicated as “per 
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cent reflection” for each color of light. The ideal material would 
reflect equal percentages of each color, which, in these cases, would 
be 33% per cent. The departure, therefore, of each sample from 
this value indicates the extent of departure from whiteness as re- 
gards each color and therefore shows the hue of the sample. 


COLOR MEASUREMENTS OF PAPER FILLERS 
Reflection value Reflection for 
for each color Total for each color 
Sample -———— ———,_ relative 
number Red Blue brightness Red 
% 


0.924 0.862 2.687 
-896 -769 2.507 
-966 -883 
-941 813 
-986 -934 
-927 -861 
-801 -706 
844 -784 
-934 -804 


-946 -900 


Kind of 
material 


Asbestine 
Cle 


Green 


0.901 
-842 
-923 
-890 
-966 
-908 
-750 
-818 A 
-880 2.618 


2.770 


Magnesium 


oxide -924 


Paper Production Since 1918 


The chart presented herewith has been issued by the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association and indicates the estimate of 
pulp and paper production since 1918. 

These figures are based on the reports of the Federal Trade 
Commission to June, 1923. The curves for 1923 and 1924 are 
plotted from the data of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation’s monthly statistical summaries “stepped up” in accord 
with the complete figures of the Census Bureau for 1923. 
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Philadelphia Trade Encouraged by Brighter Prospects 


Paper Market Showing Indications of Uplift Which Extends to Both Fine and Coarse Paper Groups— 
John Costello Tells of Conditions at New England and Western Mills—Fine Paper Division 
Elects Trades Relation Committee—Wilcox, Walter, Furlong Co. Adds to Its Lines 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 11, 1925.—A brighter business attitude 
was assumed during the week just passed by the general paper 
trade and with it the dealers were encouraged in their outlook 
for the future. This brighter prospect for the paper distribution 
trade was quite in keeping with the numerous optimistic reports 
emanating from all lines of industries in this city and from various 
sections of the country regarding the upward trend of industry in 
anticipation of brisk Fall business. While the general trade was 
slightly more active in so far as present day demands were concerned 
the most hopeful side of the week’s course was in the frequent 
calls for quotations for future deliveries. Both the fine paper and 
coarse grades were among the needs for which future quotations 
were requested. . 

Recovery of the fine paper group from the less active status of 
the past few weeks was practically evidenced in the brisker de- 
mand for immediate deliveries of all the grades of printings and 
writings. While the buying was of a hand to mouth character it 
nevertheless was of broader scope than has been noted within 
recent days. 


Coarse Papers Show Improvement 


With the slightly improved demand which made its appearance 
in the standard grades of the coarse papers there was a firming 
tendency in prices. With the announcement of the Southern mills 
of their intention to increase Krafts the trade has been more opti- 
mistic in its attitude towards the immediate outlook for these 
grades, heretofore the “bone of contention” in the price warfare. 
Tissues and toilets show a weakening tendency. Although the 
inclement weather that prevailed in the previous week brought 
about a temporary lull in the demand for building papers the 
seasonal requirements generally have been very heavy. Prices on 
all grades of sheathing, roofings, fillers and other grades of 
builders’ supplies have been upward in consequence of the broader 
demand. 

Local mills are practically out of the market for paper stock. 
Demand among the New England mills and the Western manu- 
facturers is fair but prices are so low that there is very little 
margin of profit. 


Mill Stocking Described by John Costello 

Following a seven week round of the Western and New England 
mills and stock dealers, General Manager John Costello of the 
Penn Paper and Stock Company, reported upon his return to 
_ headquarters last week conditions in the stock market in so far 
as the manufacturing trade is concerned. In the New England 
and Western States, Manager Costello found that all the prominent 
mills which he visited, were purchasers of a fair amount of stock 
in both the rag and paper grades but that prices were not satis- 
factory and too low for profitable handling for out of town trade. 
Business was to be had by the go-getter with the right price con- 
cessions. Most of the mills are looking forward to a heavy Fall 
demand for paper but are not as optimistic of the immediate future 
of the industry. 


Paper Trade-Graphic Art Golf Contest 


Paper dealers and other supply men and the master printers of 
Philadelphia will unite in a golf contest to be held on June 23 at 
the Merion Golf Club according to plans perfected at a meeting 
of the representatives of the type and press and the paper dis- 
tributors held last Friday. This will be the second annual event 


of this outdoor sporting contest to be held by the united indus- 
tries of the Graphic Arts in this city. The Paper Trade Golf 
Association will present its cup to the winning contestants. ‘The 
cup is offered annually to any member of either the printers or paper 
trade organizations with the proviso that whichever Club wins the 
award twice out of three tournaments will eventually retain it as a 
permanent trophy. In last year’s contest, the first to have heen 
held, the winner was among the paper trade representatives. 


‘Trades Relation Committee Elected 

Members of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association, I’ine 
Paper Division, met last week at the Bourse Restaurant and there 
elected the following members to serve on the Trades Relation 
Committee for the year:—Norbert A. Considine, Paper House of 
Pennsylvania; David Lindsay, Jr., Lindsay Brothers; William 
Wilcox, Wilcox, Walter, Furlong Company and Howard Satterth- 
waite of the Satterthwaite Paper Company. All these trade asso- 
ciates were re-elected and will shortly meet to elect a chairman 
There is being sent out to the trade an announcement of the com- 
ing annual election of officers to be held on Friday of this week 
at the Chamber of Commerce. 


Paper Scarcity Predicted by Leon Beck 

Prospects of a paper famine in the United States were discussed 
by Leon Beck, President of the Charles Beck Paper Company, 
before the students in advertising at the Wharton School of Finance 
in the University of Pennsylvania last week. He predicted 
that it was but a matter of a few .decades before the 
paper supply in raw materials in America would be ex- 
hausted and he stated that each year the manufacturer was 
obliged to go back farther and farther into unknown _ forests 
for his pulp supply, making rapid inroads into all available mate- 
rial for pulp. He told of the research work that was being done 
among paper chemists for sources of new supplies and materials such 
as rags, straws and all kinds of vegetable content which today enter 
into the mixtures of present makes. Mr. Beck stressed the fact 
that it would not be many years before a real substitute for paper 
will be found. 


Wilcox, Walter, Furlong Co. Expands 
Since removing to its new massive paper warehouse and sales 
offices the Wilcox, Walter, ‘Furlong Company has been able to 
materially increase the stocks of fine papers which it carries. The 
new quarters located in the large six story structure for many 
years occupied by the Keystone Type Founders at 17-19 S. 6th 
street gave ample room for the extensions which the firm planned 
when it removed to the new home. There now is being carried 
in stock just double the quantity of papers formerly stored in the 
old home at 231 Chestnut street now occupied by the Satterth- 
waite Paper Company. Among the latest additions to the line of 
mills represented by the firm and their products are the Athena 
Plate, English Finish, made by the Tileston and Hollingsworth 
Company, Boston, Mass.; the Defender Bonds, a rag content p:per, 
made by the Fox River Paper Company; Neapolitan Cover, a prod- 

uct of the Peninsular Paper. Company, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Norbert A. Considine Honored 
Norbert A. Considine, President of the Paper House of Penn- 
sylvania, has been again honored with the Vice Presidency of the 
Poor Richard Club, at the annual election of officers of that ad- 
vertising men’s organization last week. 
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Practical Usefulness of Engineering Vision 


HREE years ago the Mathieson Company, unaided and with all its resources, under- 

took the development of a multiple unit tank car for the larger consumer of Liquid 
Chlorine—an achievement in Chlorine equipment originating in the broad vision and fore- 
sight of the Company’s engineers and executives. 

The scope of that engineering vision included not only the advantages of the ton con- 
tainer to the tank car user of Liquid Chlorine (who existed at that time only in the paper 
industry) and to the user of standard cylinder equipment, but also the adaptability of this 
car to consuming problems not then even recognized by other producers. 

Now, in April of this year, the Department of Water Supply of the City of New York 
discontinued their consumption of Liquid Chlorine in cylinders at Ashokan and began 
chlorination from shipments received in the Mathieson Multi-Unit Tank Car—the first 
municipality to adopt this economy. 

By July first of this year, six of the leading textile mills in the progressive Southern 
manufacturing field will be using this type of equipment for bleaching with Liquid Chlorine. 

The story of the world search for Bromine and of the Dupont Company’s equipment 
of the seagoing ship “Ethyl” with chlorination apparatus, is not complete without mention 
of the fact that she went to sea supplied with Liquid Chlorine in ton containers. 

An organization that is conspicuous for such broad and practical vision is of service, 
first to its customers, and second to the consumer at large. The development of this con- 
venient and economical Chlorine equipment has, in itself, made many new friends for the 
Mathieson Company; the problems of users of other industrial chemicals, in any field and 
in any quantity, are assured the same intelligent study and attention. 


Tc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Caustic Soda+-Liguid Chlorine te SodaAsh~ Bleaching Powder 
Bicarbonate of Soda <& AY Modified Virginia Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia~~ Aqua Ammon/sa 
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Busier Days Arrive for Toronto Book Paper Market 


Price Readjustment Made to Meet Rivalry on Certain Imported Lines—Paper Box Manufacturers Hold 
Quarterly Meeting—Ferguson Government Refuses E. W. Backus Further Concessions— 
Dominion Envelopes and Cartons, Ltd., Reports Good Year’s Business 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., May 11, 1925.—At last there has been some change 
in the book paper market, the mills getting busier on contract 
business and the size and quantity of other orders showing an in- 
crease. There has also been a reduction of a quarter of a cent 
on book papers of certain grades, this readjustment taking place, 
not because manufacturing or other costs have been reduced, but 
to meet rivalry on certain imported lines, which have become highly 
competitive. 

There has also been a change for the better in board and the 
mills report that trade is in stronger shape. Canadian plants are 
producing products of a higher quality and as a result, there is 
less competition from outside sources. Plants are now operating at 
about seventy-five per cent capacity. 

The market for kraft paper is fairly satisfactory. 

In the rag and paper stock arena, owing to the rather low prices 
that prevail and diminished collections, dealers declare that trade is 
only fair, with just sufficient material on hand to take care of the de- 
mand. A sudden increase in business would be marked by an ad- 
vance in price. Coated paper mills report very good turnover at 
the present time and plants are busier than they have been for 
several weeks. In other lines in the paper market there is not much 
change and a betterment would be welcomed. Dealers and manu- 
facturers are hopeful that, with settled weather conditions, the out- 
look will considerably brighten within the next few weeks. 


Paper Box Dealers Meet in Galt 

Representative .paper box manufacturers from various cities in 
Ontario met in Galt recently when the regular quarterly meeting 
of the Toronto Carton Club was held. One feature of the gather- 
ing was a timely paper on “Special Service,” which dealt favorably 
with the principle of charging the customer for all art work and 
other expenses in connection with sample boxes. After the busi- 
ness session, a dinner was enjoyed at the Galt Club, when an inter- 
esting address was delivered by R. E. Knowles, followed by an ex- 
cellent musical program. 


Mr. Backus Refused Any More Concessions 

It is officially announced that E. W. Backus, who recently had an 
interview with the Ferguson government, has been refused any 
more timber or pulpwood concessions in the province. Word from 
Fort William intimates that the Great Lakes Paper Company, in 
which Mr. Backus is much interested, will go ahead with the 
erection of a two hundred ton news print mill. Mr. Backus will 
also carry out his proposed extensions to the paper mill at Kenora 
and the work proposed at Fort Frances, for which a reorganization 
of his interests is now being conducted in the shape of a sixteen 
million dollars, first mortgage bond issue. 


Days of Price Haggling Are Gone 

N. L. Martin, of Toronto, general secretary of the Canadian 
Paper Trade Association, has sent out an interesting letter to the 
members in which he says in part:—‘“By the publication of a price 
list in which the selling price of the goods we handle is set out 
in plain figures calculated as an honest mark-up, the paper mer- 
chants of Canada have followed a sound and fundamental policy— 
a customer, who would never think of haggling with a store 
keeper over the price of a collar, still lies awake nights trying to 
figure out what tale he can tell a salesman to induce him to sell 
a ream of paper on the basis of a car lot order. Why should a 
paper merchant have less courage than a haberdasher? Once being 
satisfied that our prices are fair, why should there be any talk of 


lowering them? Why should not each of us let our customers 
know that the old days of price haggling are gone forever?” 


Plant at Cornwall Nearly Completed 

The new plant of Courtaulds, Limited, at Cornwall, Ont., which 
will manufacture artificial silk from wood fiber or pulp, will soon 
be in operation. N. Linnett, factory manager, has arrived from 
the English works of the company and the heads of other depart- 
ments are expected in the near future. The necessary machinery 
is now being installed and will be ready for operation some time 
during the coming month. 


Company Had Splendid Year’s Business 

The annual meeting of the Dominion Envelopes and Cartons, 
Limited, Toronto, was held recently and E. Newell, Managing 
Director, reported that the firm had had a splendid year of business, 
in view of conditions during 1924. Mr. Newell was re-elected Pres- 
ident and Managing Director; E. G. Thedford, Vice President, 
and H. Breckenridge, Secretary-Treasurer. The company has just 
completed a large extension, which is now being occupied, The 
basement is being used for the turning out of cartons and the space 
on the other flats for general offices and warehouse purposes. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

Harold Crabtree, of Montreal, secretary of the Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, was in Toronto last week on business. 

The Fielder Paper Box Company, 170 Berkeley St., recently 
enlarged its business office and improved the appearance of the 
surroundings which are now very attractive. 

Dan Daverin of the Daverin Paper Mills, Camden East, Ont., 
who was in Toronto lately, states that the plant will start opera- 
tion in the near future and turn out book papers. 

G. E. Farlinger, of Sioux Lookout, Ont., who is interested in 
Nipigon Products, Limited, Macdiarmid, Ont., was a business visitor 
to Toronto during the past week. 

G. §S. Gaylord, President of the Menasha Printing and Carton 
Company, Menasha, Wis., was in Toronto lately calling upon the 
trade. 

I. H. Weldon, President of the Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, 
and Mrs. Weldon, who have been spending some time on the 
Pacific Coast, have returned home. 

A charter has been granted to the McGregor Paper Boxes, 
Limited, Toronto, with an authorized capital of $40,000, to make 
and deal in all kinds of paper boxes, packages, cartons, etc. 

The Canadian Seaman Container Corporation, Toronto, was re- 
cently incorporated to manufacture containers of all kinds from 
wood fiber or similar material and import or export the same. The 
authorized capital of the firm is $75,000. A. J. Manley, R. L. 
Moorehouse, and W. A. Mitchell, all of Sudbury, Ont., are among 
the incorporators of the company. 

N. L. Martin, of Toronto, secretary of the Canadian Paper Trace 
Association, and T. J. Macabe, of Buntin, Reid Company, whole- 
sale paper dealers, Toronto, were in Ottawa this week attending 
a meeting of Canadian business men addressed by Sir Glyn-Jones 
of London, Eng. 

J. H. Black, of Toronto, President of the Great Lakes Paper 
Company, Fort William, was lately elected a director of the Cana- 
dian General Electric Company to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Sir William Price, of Quebec. 

The Carthage Machine Company, the Canadian branch of which 
is located at Belleville, Ont., is very busy at present and a nig)it 
shift has been put on in order to take care of the enlarged outpvt- 
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An investment yielding a 
high rate 
of interest 


A BIRD SAVE-ALL 






















A Bird Save-All is a sound invest- 
ment that yields a high rate of 
interest. Nine cases out of ten the 
stock recovered pays all costs of the 
installation in less than a year—a 
dividend return of over 100 per 
cent. Often it is much more. And 
this rate of return continues for 
many years. 





A Bird Save-All detects leaks in the 
stock handling system, one of 
which might easily cost more than 
the Save-All. 


A Bird Save-All is built to stand the 
racket. Wires are long lived. It 
can be kept at highest efficiency 
with very little attention. Ask for 
catalog.. 


BIRD SAVE-ALL 


QWAAAAKAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AA IO 
BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE ~ MASSACHUSETTS 













Western Representative Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1524 Republic Bldg. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Limited 
Chicago, Ill. 260 St. James Street ; H 
% Montreal, Canada 
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French Paper Market Found 1924 Unprofitable Year 


At the beginning of 1924, the fall of the franc, the result of 
speculation on the part of people of bad faith, completely upset the 
paper business. 

The market rates for raw material had an upward tendency, with 
the exception of wood pulps, but for the latter nothing was changed 
in the situation, because Scandinavian money was higher than it 
had ever been before. 

The technicians of the paper industry, in order to buy as little 
cellulose abroad as possible, used all the resources of the experience 
at their command so as to turn out good paper with as little pulp 
as possible. 

The fall of the franc brought to France an army of foreigners 
who sought to buy everything they could. 

The rag dealers’ Commission called together the representatives 
of the paper and rag industry to put an end to the exodus of 
mixed rags and reduce in so far as possible the intensive export of 
dark cotton which caused the rates to soar to fantastic prices. 

In spite of the rate of our money as compared with that of the 
pound sterling and dollar, imported paper continued to flood our 
market. 

Many Mills Worked at Loss 

February was somewhat better for paper and cardboard manu- 
facturers. On the one hand, exchange became a little more sta- 
bilized and on the other, important orders were a little more 
numerous and factories asked for a fairly long time in which to 
make delivery. 

In spite of this slight improvement, the actual state of the market 
did not permit of prices being materially advanced and a great 
many French mills were working at a loss. The Government was 
requested to adopt measures to improve our financial situation and 
eliminatesquandering; it was advocated to stop purchasing raw 
material almost entirely and buyers were encouraged to turn to our 
colonies. for their supplies of pulpwood. 


Raw Materials Advance 


Raw material continued to advance in price, with the exception 
of cellulose which went down another few crowns per ton. 

Dark cottons, which the preceding month could still be had at 
Fr. 50 per 100 kilos, now sold for as high as Fr. 80. 

Now that the pound sterling had reached 100 frs., old papers 
sold more’ and white cuttings advanced -continuously. 

Nearly every paper manufacturer advised customers of an ad- 
vance of from 5 to 10 per cent. 

The Swedish crown went over the 6 franc mark, making pur- 
chases of chemical and mechanical pulps very costly. 

Several paper mills were of the opinion that it was better to re- 


frain from accepting important orders, for fear pulps might go° ~ 


up still further because of the depreciation of the franc. 


Flood of Orders in March 


At no time since 1918, it would seem, did paper and cardboard 
mills receive such a quantity of orders as in the early days of 
March. However, certain representatives are of the opinion that 
business was quiet and customers fought energetically against the 
advance in price, an advance that was entirely justified by condi- 
tions. 

The Swedish crown went over the 7 franc mark and a number 
of mills that had no chemical and mechanical pulp on hand were 
obliged to purchase at fabulous prices. 

On the other hand, because of the recent lock-out of the Nor- 
wegian paper pulp mills, there was a certain scarcity of mer- 
chandise, making it possible for Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish and 
other exporters to increase prices, an oportunity for which they 
had long been waiting and which was furnished them by the 
lock-out. 


At that time, French news paper cost less than the imported 
product. 

Even the Germans were unable to compete with French manuf.ic- 
turers and wanted to buy all sorts of paper and merchandise. 


Franc Begins Coming Back 

After the middle of March, we witnessed a characteristic pheno 
menon: the sudden strength of the franc, regarding which our ene- 
mies of yesterday, our friends and even a certain number of w- 
patriotic Frenchmen were being decidedly pessimistic. 

This rise was disconcerting to world opinion, paralyzed the con- 
spiracy organized against our paper money by men of no faith 
and no country, and once again proved the exceptional coolness of 
our race when confronted by danger. The battle was a hard one 
and the forces marshalled were very powerful. The enemies of our 
progress hesitated at nothing: false rumors, misstatements as to 
rates, (as high as 135 francs for the pound sterling), etc. 

Wholesale rag dealers offered goods at the time at a 20 per cent 
reduction. Those who had stocks on hand became anxious. The 
fall of Scandinavian and Norwegian crowns made it possible to 
obtain supplies at advantageous rates. 

The decline of the Italian lire which at one time went up over 
the franc, enabled purchasers to buy mechanical pulp at Fiume. 


Market Grows More Stable 

With the rise of the franc the market became a little more 
stable. Price of coal was higher than last year and wages also ad- 
vanced considerably; several mills bought pulp when the Swedish 
crowns was worth about Fr. 6.50. This led one to suppose that 
prices for paper would remain at the present level for a long time 
to come, for the factors mentioned above were not such as to pro- 
duce any material decline, at least in the near future. 

The paper market was quiet. Mills still had a number of or- 
ders left over from preceding months, but they did not enter any 
new ones. 

The Germans, who wanted to buy paper of every sort from us 
when the pound sterling was at Fr. 115, now offered newspaper at 
Frs. 120 C. I. F. Rouen. If to this price are added Customs, import 
duty, loading on cars and contingencies, it will be seen that French 
manufacturers were able to deliver as cheaply as the Germans. 


May Brings a Lull 

At the beginning of May 1924, there was a general lull in busi- 
ness: industrial merchants, business men and financiers are all of 
the same opinion. 

It is certain that with the decrease in price of raw material, the 
volume of transactions was far smaller. 

On the other hand, foreign transactions, which had become rather 
alarming inasmuch as stocks were dwindling very rapidly, declined 
visibly in number. 

Those paper mills that use rags exclusively complained bitterly 
of the advance on a certain quality: 300 per cent in less than 6 
months, whereas prices for the finished product barely went up 
20 per cent. 

The coming into power of a socialist government disturbed con- 
fidence. After May 11th,—Election Day—the pound sterling, which 
had gone down to 67 francs, went up continuously until it reached 
80 francs. 

Workmen thought they were masters of the situation and could 
not be made to understand the difficulties industry had to con- 
tend with, especially due to the shortage of labor which compell«d 
mill owners to resort more and more to foreign labor. 

Workmen would openly boast that they were masters of the 
streets, when they should have realized that it is only throuch 
order and work that we shall be able to emerge victoriously frim 
the economic struggle in which the entire world is engaged a4 
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Imagine a continuous length 
of newsprint paper 198” in 
width, reaching in a continu- 
ous line from New York to 
Chicago. Read below the 
story of the making of this 
piece of paper. 


Seven Hundred Miles of Print Paper 
Without a Single Break 


Running continuously for three days and three 
nights, March 16, 17, 18, the Algonquin Paper 
Company at Ogdensburg, New York, produced 
seven hundred miles of newsprint paper with- 
out a break. 

In other words this mill made a continuous 
sheet of paper, 198 inches wide, which would 
stretch cross country from Chicago to New York. 
During these three days a maximum twenty-four 
hour production of 123 tons was reached with 
an average daily run of 100.46 tons. The run 
for the week totaled 603 tons, the average speed 
was 780 F. P. M. 

This remarkable record was made on a 206 inch 
Bagley & Sewell Fourdrinier machine equipped 
with a Voith High Pressure Inlet. 


The men in charge of the machine and the ma- 
chine itself must, of course, receive due credit for 
their performance, but the Voith High Pressure 
Stock Inlet played a very important part in hang- 
ing up this record. 

This remarkable piece of new equipment elimi- 
nates all foam spots and lumps, two of the main 
causes for breaks. It moreover makes the sheet 
uniform in thickness across the entire width of 
the wire. 

By making possible the use of the entire wire 
surface a better and stronger formation results, 
and the stock can be fed to the wire at any speed 
desired. 

We have ready for you an attractive booklet 
giving full particulars about the Voith High 
Pressure Stock Inlet. Write us for it today. 


VALLEY IRON Works (. 


New York Office: 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


350 Madison Ave. 
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which has brought about a condition of terrible egoism in every 
industrial nation, towards any possible competitor. 
Situation Getting Worse 

At the beginning of June, the French paper situation showed 
tendencies of getting worse and transactions were fewer and fewer 
This stagnation was -attributed to the holidays—Ascension Day and 
Whitsuntide—during which buyers and consumers left the capital 
for a few days. 

Certain mills were in the throes of financial difficulties, and where- 
as at the beginning of the year a number of merchants wanted to 
buy paper mills, at this time many paper mill owners would have 
liked to get rid of their plants. Some of the reasons for which 

_ certain owners would like to sell are the troublous times in which 
we are living and particularly labor difficulties due to the generaliza- 
tion of the eight-hour law and insufficiency of customs protection. 

If it is recalled that in 1913 we imported in all 11,925 tons of 
paper and during the first four months of this year Germany alone 
sent us over 15,000 tons, there was cause for real anxiety. 

Prices for pulps were still weak and rags and old papers had 
not appreciably changed. Cuttings and English mixtures started 
coming in again in considerable quantities. 

We notice that there was very little unemployment. According 
to statistics, during the first week in June, the number of workmen 
who received relief money was anly 600, against 1 million in Eng- 
land and 300,000 in Italy. On the other hand, 5,000 foreign workers 
entered France; therefore, the 600 workmen entered on the lists 
of the unemployed represent the class of people who are looking 
for work and hope they will find none. 


Lack of Confidence Is Felt 


At the beginning of July a new and unexpected tension in ex- 
changes was observed. The principal cause given was the number 
of bills in the portfolio of the Bank of France, which increased 
more than a billion during the last week of the preceding month. 
It would have been better, however, to attribute this condition of 
affairs to lack of confidence, not only in business, but also on the 
part of the public. To date, the government had merely followed 
a policy of promises, which unsurmountable difficulties will make it 
impossible to keep. 

Prices for rags remained stationary and wholesale merchants 
hoped for a new tension in exchange enabling them to resume 
mass exportation, as at the beginning of the year. 

A historical event which occurred during the month of July 
should be mentioned: the opening of a mill at La Traille for the 
manufacture of bleached alfa pulps. In a few years this mill will 
launch on the (French market enormous quantities of alfa pulp, which 
will considerably reduce our foreign imports. 

Prices for paper were somewhat firmer and demand was a little 
better, in spite of the uncertainty of the period. 

England continued to flood our market with old papers notwith- 
standing the increase in the rate of the pound sterling. 

Raw material for paper, such as felt, linen, beltings, remained 
unchanged. Certain efforts were made on the part of foreign firms 
to introduce into France material for loading ordinary paper and 
even cigarette paper, but they met with little success. 


Commercial Treaty Talk 

The month of August brought no material change in the situa- 
tion of the paper industry and business. There was some talk 
of the signing of a commercial treaty with Germany, in view of 
the expiration by the month of January of certain clauses in the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

Skilled labor was still scarce in the paper industry, and foreign 
labor was resorted to more and more. 

Scarcely any unemployment; 480 unemployed only entered on the 
official lists and 3,500 workers who entered France. 

The vacation period limited transactions and mills worked part 
time. 
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During the month of September, Germany almost generated thie 
method of quoting her goods in dollars, which makes is impossible to 
obtain German cellulose at advantageous prices. In spite of the firm- 
ness of rates for Scandinavian pulps, French manufacturers were 
obliged to purchase, for their stocks were almost exhausted. 

The Minister of Commerce, Mr. Raynaldi, caused to be approved 
the list of members of the commission appointed for the purpose 
of negotiating the Franco-German commercial treaty. 

The pound sterling stabilized at around 84 francs. 

Rosins went up continuously and supplies became more and more 
difficult to get. 

Felts, linens and beltings remained unchanged. 

Coal was abundant and it was easy to get French coal at about 
80 to 90 francs per ton, taken at the mines, and English coal at 
about 100 francs C. I. F. 

Generally speaking, the trend of the market during September 
was normal. 

Prices Take Upward Leap 


At the beginning of October the market was stationary. Paper 
increased 5 to 10 francs per 100 kilos and customers did not pro- 
test. Old papers and rags were firm, in spite of lack of sales. Felt 
manufacturers applied a 20 per cent advance and rosins reached 
the price of 138 francs. 

The publishers of the principal dailies convened at a general 
meeting to examine the question of an advance in the price of 
newspapers, because of the cost of paper, which is now five times 
that of pre-war days. 

It was believed that an accord with Germany regarding the 
customs tariff would be very difficult to bring about, because of the 
uncompromising attitude of the Germans. While the matter was 
being negotiated in Paris and Berlin, the business world was waiting 
and transactions were almost nil. The pound sterling which was 
below 86 francs during the last fortnight, went up to 87; there is 
a decided tendency, therefore, towards increased prices for paper. 

Chemical and mechanical pulps were stationary and sellers were 
less exacting than the previous month. 

While France was slowly and at her own expense repairing her 
devastated mines and mills, Germany started new works on a gi- 
gantic scale, almost all of them at the expense of the Reich. In 
spite of this, German negotiators asked for the clause of the most 
favored nation. 


Not a Profitable Year 


The month of December, in the paper business, has always been 
orie of waiting, because consumers in so far as possible avoid stock 
ing up on account of inventories, which are taken at the end of the 
year. The international situation is as uncertain as it was in Janu 
ary; the recent events in Egypt, particularly, threatened to. shake 
the foundations of peace which it has been sought to consolidate 
for the past four years. 

The question of supplies of raw material and coal is giving 
trouble, but labor is still a serious matter. 

The rates for coal are still fairly high and phormiums whic! 
were scarcely paid 25 frs. in January, now exceed 50 francs. 

Generally speaking, the paper situation during 1924 has not been 
a brilliant one and there are few mills that can boast of real profits 
Throughout the year and everywhere numerous difficulties arose 
due to the lack of stability of exchanges, scarcity of labor, hig! 
cost of raw material and the handicaps placed in the way of com 
merce and industry by unjustified laws and decrees. 


Discontinues Investigation 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 13 1925.—The Interstate Commer 
Commission has announced that it has discontinued its investig: 
tion regarding rates on wrapping paper and paper bags from and t: 
Vacouver, Washington, and Portland, Oregon. 
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A Book of Valuable 
Information and Data for 
the Practical Paper Maker 


We have just published a book on THE GRINDING, 
CARE AND UPKEEP OF PAPER MILL ROLLS. 


It is compiled from the facts and data accumulated 
in our many years experience in the manufacture of 
chilled rolls and contains much information that will 
assist the paper mill operator to better the quality of his 
product and at the same time reduce maintenance costs. 


Please write for your copy at once. 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. 
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ONS TRUCTION 


S NEWS— 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 

Toledo, Ohio—The Spitzer Paper. Box Company, 3951 
Monroe Avenue, has completed plans and will proceed with 
the construction of a new one and two-story and basement 
plant, at 3061 Monroe avenue, to be 35 x 120 ft., estimated 
to cost about $50,000. A general contract has been awarded 
to H. J. Spieker & Co., Elm Street, Toledo. 

Woronoco, Mass.—The Strathmore Paper Company is 
taking bids on revised plans for the construction of its pro- 
posed new plant addition for storage and distributing service, 
to be four-story, 42 x 200 ft., to cost in excess of $100,000. 
It is expected to award contract and proceed with erection 
at an early date. Lyman Howes is company engineer. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The National Decalcomania Company, 
240 North Sixtieth Street, manufacturer of paper products, has 
awarded a general building contract to the George Kessler 
Contracting Company, 1733 North Marvaine Street, for the 
construction of a new one-story addition. Plans have been 
filed. 

Dallas, Tex.—Fire, May 3, destroyed a portion of the build- 
ing of the American Paper Stock Company, 916 South Pearl 
Street, South Dallas, with loss reported at close to $12,000. 
It is planned to rebuild at an early date. A. Kaplan is president. 

Watertown, N. Y.—The St. Regis Paper Company is re- 
ported to have plans under way for general expansion in 
operations, the program to include its subsidiary known as 
the St. Regis Paper Company of Canada, Ltd. A preferred 
stock issue of $1,260,000 is being sold, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for the purpose noted. R. B. Maltby is 
vice-president. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The Adelphia Paper Box Company, 
American and Jefferson Streets, has concluded negotiations 
for the purchase of a group of factory buildings at Columbia 
Avenue and Mascher Street, for a stated consideration of 
$42,500. The new owner plans to remodel and improve the 
structures and to occupy for manufacture at an early date. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Security Bank Note Company, 223 
Chestnut Street, manufacturer of paper specialties, has awarded 
a general building contract to the F. A. Havens Company, 845 
North Nineteenth Street, for the construction of its proposed 
new factory at Fifty-fifth and Sansom Streets. It will be 
three-story and basement, brick and _ reinforced-concrete, 
83 x 136 ft., estimated to cost about $125,000, with equipment. 
Clarence E. Wunder, 1520 Locust Street, is architect. 

Kalama, Wash.—The Lewis River Pulp & Paper Company 
has foundations in progress for the initial buildings of its 
proposed local mill, and plans to commence superstructure 
work in the near future. The new plant will comprise a group 
of buildings, reported to cost more than $500,000, with 
machinery. 


San Francisco, Cal—The Zellerbach Paper Company has- 


work under way on a new six-story and basement building at 


Sansom and Clay Streets, designed primarily for storage and 
distributing service, and purposes to have the structure ready 
for service at an early date. It is reported to cost close to 
$200,000. Barrett & Hilp, 918 Harrison Street, are the gen 
eral contractors. O’Brien Brothers, 318 Sansom Street are 
architects. 4 

Three Rivers, Que—The St. Lawrence Paper Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, will soon proceed with the construction of the pro- 
posed addition to its local paper mill, for which a general 
contract was awarded recently to the Foundation Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal. The work will consist of a number 
of buildings, reported to cost more than $1,500,000 including 
equipment. IF. O. White, St. Oliver Boulevard, Montreal, is 
engineer. 

Kenora, Ont.—In connection with its expansion plans, the 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
will make extensions at its local mill, including the installation 
of a new paper machine for the production of news print, 
and auxiliary machinery. A contract has been placed for the 
new machine unit which will have a capacity of producing 
a sheet of news print 245 in. wide, on the basis of 1,100 ft. 
per minute, and orders will be given out for other, machinery 
at an early date. The company is also reported to be plan- 
ning for expansion at its other news print mills. 

Petite Discharge, Que.—Price Brothers, Ltd., has com- 
menced preliminary work on its proposed new pulp and paper 
mills, and plans to proceed with superstructure work on several 
units at an early date. The plant will be equipped for a 
rated .output of 200 tons of news print per day, and is estimated 
to cost close to $5,000,000, complete. 


New Companies 

Baltimore, Md.—Matthews Brothers, Inc., 115 Hopkins Place, 
has been incorporated with a capital of 1,500 shares preferred 
stock, and 5,000 shares common stock, no par value, to man- 
ufacture and deal in paper boxes and containers. The incor- 
porators are William A., Luther A., Claude V. and T. Raymond 
Matthews. 

Chicago, Ill—The Jones Paper Company, 467 Milwaukee 
Avenue, has been incorporated with a capital of $5,000, to 
manufacture and deal in paper products. The incorporators 
are Ralph N. Jones and Harold S. Clark. The company is 
represented by George C. Geier, 77 West Washington Street, 
Chicago. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The. Pittsburgh Corrugated Paper Box 
Company is being organized to manufacture paper boxes and 
other containers. The new company will be headed by H. W., 
and E. A. Hespenheide; and Walter E. Ahlers. Application 
for a state charter will be made on May 18. The company 
is represented by Leitch & Adelman, 919 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

Albany, N. Y.—The Albany Tablet Company, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture and deal 
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in the 


beaters” 


The Dilts Approved NEW TYPE Beating Engine 


COMMON SENSE 


prevails in the design and construction of the Dilts 


approved NEW TYPE beating engine. 
SPEED is not attained here at the expense of power. 
TRUE, this New Type beater circulates faster than ordinary 
beaters and handles stock of greater density but 


no more power is applied in so doing. 


FREAK CONSTRUCTION has been avoided, and this 
approved NEW TYPE beater has no objectionable 
features: hence its unanimous approval and re- 
markable popularity. 


Write us for all information | 


—DpDilts— 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 
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in writing tablets and other paper specialties. The incorporators 
are T. V. Stowell, F. T. Taaffee and J. T. Healey. The 
company is represented by F. Pedlow, Albany, N. Y., attorney. 

New York, N. Y.—The Whitehall Paper Mill, Inc., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000, to manufacture paper 
products. The incorporators are B. Rosenberg, M. H. Kotzen 
and M. M. Siegel. The company is represented by Kotzf 
Brothers, 31 Chambers Street, New York. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Z. Mazur & Sons, has been incorporated 
with a capital of 50 shares of stock, no par value, to manu- 
facture and deal in paper specialties. The incorporators are 
E. Kauder and S. and I. Mazur. The company is represented 
by V. V. Ziprie, 309 Broadway, New York. 

Fayetteville, N. C.—The Fayetteville Paper Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to manufacture and 
deal in paper products. A. G. Smith, Fayetteville, is the prin- 
cipal incorporator. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—Crosler & Elicker, Inc., has been incorpo- 
rated with a nominal capital of $5,000, to deal in writing paper 
and other stationery products. The principal incorporator is 
C. W. Elicker, 1232 Faulkner street, Pittsburg. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The R. & J. Paper Company, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture paper 
products, etc. The incorporators are L. F. Houpf, F. J. Smith 
and F. A. Stevenson. The company is represented by Parker 
& Parker, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y.—The Baxter-Lane Paper Corporation, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $150,000, to manufacture 
paper specialties. The incorporators are I. C. Noonan and 
H. V. Farrell. The company is represented by Graves, Miles 
& Hawger, 111 Broadway, New York. 

El Paso, Tex.—The Western Paper Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $75,000, to manufacture and deal 
in paper products The incorporators are Fred C. Lemley, 117 
West Rio Grande street, El Paso, and Henning Bruhn; the 
first noted is the representative. 

Jersey City, N. J—John Doscher’s Sons, 114 Lincoln street, 
have filed notice of organization to manufacture and deal in 
paper boxes and containers. The company is represented by 
Otto W. Doscher, 110 Manhattan avenue, Jersey City. 

Financial 

New Orleans, La.—The New Orleans Corrugated Box Fac- 
tory, 3111 Bernadotte street, has filed notice of increase in capi- 
tal from $500,000 to $750,000, for general expansion. 

Kalamazoo, Mich—The Standard Paper Company has filed 
notice of increase in capital from $720,000 to $800,000. 

Corinth, N. Y.—Notice has been filed here of an increase in 


capital of the International Paper Company, New York, from 
$45,000,000 to $125,000,000. 


Crocker, Burbank & Co. to Build Addition 


FitcupurG, Mass., May 11, 1925.—The contract for erection of a 
large addition to No. 8 mill of Crocker, Burbank & Co. was let 
last week to Wiley & Foss of this city, general contractors, accord- 
ing to an announcement by officials of the papermaking concern. 

One section of the addition will be 300 feet long and 65 feet wide 
and will be used to house a 200-inch paper machine. The other sec- 

_ tion will be 320 feet long and 100 feet wide and will be used as a 
finishing room. 

By installation of a 200-inch machine, Crocker, Burbank & Co. 
will possess the largest paper-making machine in this city, which 
has 15 paper mills. It will be one of the largest of machines for 
making of book paper. 

The addition will be of brick, to correspond with the construc- 
tion of the remainder of the mill: Work on the building will be 

started within a few days. 
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Obituary 


David M. Drury 


David M. Drury, one of the best known men identified with tic 
pulp and paper industry, died Friday, May 10, at his late home, 
1265 Bergen street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Drury was born in 
Birmingham, England in 1845 and came to this country when a lad 
of fifteen years. He immediately associated himself with the wire 
manufacturing branch of the industry. For nearly fifty years he 
represented the Eastwood Wire Manufacturing Company of Belle- 
ville, N. J., and during this time established a friendship through- 
out the entire industry which has remained steadfast. Three years 
ago he retired as salesmanager of the Eastwood Wire Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

“Dave” Drury possessed a rare faculty among men, not onl) 
in the making of friends and retaining them but of never forge! 
ting the name of any one whom he met. Many interesting anecdotes 
were related by him concerning the early builders of the industry. 

Mr. Drury was an active member of the Masons in Brooklyn. 
(Funeral services were held in the Greenpoint Masonic Temple on 
Sunday last, the interment being in the Cypress Hills Cemetery. 


Michael Ludwig, Jr. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Cuiiicotue, Ohio, May 9, 1925.—Michael Ludwig, Jr., aged 55, 
superintendent of the Mead Pulp and Paper Company plant here, 
died at the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, Md., last week, 
according to word received here. He was taken to Baltimore for an 
operation, which was not performed due to his weakened condition. 

Mr. Ludwig, a national authority on paper mills and paper manu- 
facture, had been in the employ of the local plant for 42 years with 
the exception of about two years when he was employed in Columbus. 

A wife, a son, Charles, his father Thomas Ludwig, Sr., 8&2, two 
brothers, Thomas J. Ludwig, Columbus florist, and Edward Ludwig, 
Chillicothe, and one sister, Mrs. Margaret Collum, 730 E. Fifth ave- 
nue, Columbus, survive. 


Reception to Mr. and Mrs. M. O. Wood 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Prercerietp, N. Y., May 9, 1925.—Shortly before their departure 
from Piercefield, a reception was given in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
M. O. Wood. The Community building was crowded with friends, 
employees and co-workers of Mr. Wood during his twelve years 
as manager of the Piercefield mill, and dancing was enjoyed until 
a late hour, Potter’s five piece orchestra of Saranac Lake furnish- 
ing the music. 

During the evening Prof. R. I. Banford, in behalf of the people 
of Piercefield, presented to Mr. Wood a diamond ring as a token 
of their esteem and good wishes and their appreciation of his years 
of faithful service among them, and to Mrs. Wood a fine leather 
travelling case fitted with amber toilet articles. The presentations 
were a surprise to both, and were accepted with expressions of 
sincere thanks and cordial good wishes for the continued success 
and happiness of all the people of the Community. 


May Reduce Fire Hazard 


The development of aeroplane. patrol and the use of aeroplanes 
in fire fighting may be instrumental in removing one of the greatest 
handicaps on adequate reforestation by making planting arraige- 
ments more feasible and by reducing the hazard of timberland in- 
surance. 

Several insurance companies are now going into this matter and 
the Woodland Section is rendering such help as it can and placing its 
contacts along these lines at the disposal of the companies. 
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It is said that industry cannot remain sta- 
tionary; it must either move forward or 
backward. The advent of the NEW 
BELOIT FOURDRINIER marks an 
epoch in the science of paper-making, for 
it has advanced the methods of increasing 
production, saving labor and time to such a 
degree that many mills have more than 
paid for the added features in the first year 
of operation. The present has been safe- 
guarded and the future even more so, for 
each year of operation thereafter means in- 
creased savings in production hours and 
man hours. 


With it three patented features: 
REMOVABLE, ADJUSTABLE and 
SHAKEABLE, the NEW BELOIT 
FOURDRINIER has demonstrated 
that it can safeguard against losses 
consistently. In wire changes alone 
savings of 595 man hours, 51 produc- 
tion hours and 153 tons increase in 
production have been made; tests have 
shown 60.4 points on a 60-pound 
sulphite sheet; 26 to 44% more than 
the usual “point to the pound” has 
been demonstrated on Kraft; a better 
formed sheet at a higher speed is 
another accomplishment. Its benefits 
are many and can be better appreci- 
ated when you know all the facts. 


Send for Bulletin No. 9 Now 





Beloit Iron Works 


Established 


Beloit, Wis., U. S.A. 


Since 1858 













New York Trade Jottings 


Vice President Fred A. Leahy of the Eastern Manufacturing Com- 
pany, sailed on May 6 for a six weeks’ business trip to England 
and the Continent. 

* * * 


G. A. Vedovi & Co. of 132 Nassau street, dealers in paper stock 
supplies, are sending to the trade a very interesting little booklet 
they have had published on Esparto Pulp. 

* * * 


At the convention of Cost Accountants and Engineers to be held 
in Milwaukee on May 20, the News Print Service Bureau will be 
represented by George D. Bearce, engineer, and Assistant Secretary 
Ware. 


* * * 


George D. Bearce, engineer of the News Print Service Bureau, 
left Monday for a trip to the Lake States where he will visit the 
various mills in that section. He will be away until the latter part 
of June. 

* * * 

Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., and the Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Company as managers of the syndicate announce that the $16,000,000 
of Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company first mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds has been sold, applications being received largely in 
excess of the amount of the offering. 

* *°* 


The Herrmann Paper Company is now located at 468 Broome 
street with a freight elevator entrance at 56 Greene street. The new 
telephone numbers are Canal 2438 and 2439. Removal from the 
old quarters at 23 Washington Place was forced by the acquisition 
of the entire building by New York University. 

a 


R. S. Kellogg’s success in winning prizes in the recent contest 
conducted by “Life” prompted Col. W. E. Haskell of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company to indite the following very apt tribute to 
Mr. Kellogg : 

“Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views not some check from some new contest won.” 
* * * 


The round-table discussion on Monday at the weekly luncheon 
of the Salesmen’s Association held at Hotel Belmont proved of 
unusual interest. It was reported that the market as far as certain 
lines were Concerned had passed from a very dull one to a very 
active one. This was said to be especially true of kraft and spe- 
cialties. ~~? ~ 

*x* * * 

Frederick Groessler, general manager, and Mr. Zeitsch, Chief En- 
gineer of Linke-Hofmann Werke A/G. Abteilung Fiillnerwerk, 
Warmbrunn, Silesia, Germany, better known as the Fullner Com- 
pany in this country, arrived in New York a few days ago to 
familiarize themselves with the developments in paper manufacture 
in America as swell as those in pulp and paper machinery design. 
After visiting plants here in the East they plan to take a trip 
through Cariada and also to the Pacific Coast. 


* * * 


Itsuki Nishi, manager of the Jugo Mill of the Oji Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, Ltd., Tokio, Japan, has been in New York city 
for the past few days. He is on an eight months’ trip of inspection 
of paper mills. He has been going over the mills here in the east 
and has now gone to Canada to visit the Canadian mills. From 
there he-will ge to Europe and-then will come back to the United 
States in the ‘Fall to look over the other mills here. The company 
he represents is one of the largest in Japan. It owns four mills 
and manufactures news, wrapping and practically all grades of paper. 
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Boston Trade News 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Boston, Mass., May 12, 1925.—Spasmodic periods of activity in 
all branches of the paper trade in this section have been the only 
redeeming features of May thus far. The real news of the weck, 
however, came Saturday morning with the break in prices in chip 
and news—a cut of $7.50 a ton being announced $2.50 a ton on 
chip and $5 a ton on news, making the general price now in New 
England of about $40 on both grades. The prevailing price has 
been up around $50. 

The “price break” came suddenly and raised havoc for a while. 
Some of the “smaller fellows” have been hard hit. The others are 
managaing to weather it through. But the reaction was soon felt, 
in fact it came Monday when the price of chip climbed from the $40 
price to $42.50 and filled news jumped back to $45. 

Box board men—manufacturers of boxes—were temporarily up- 
set by the sudden movement. The cut did not bring an influx of 
orders but it did bring more confusion to the trade, more uncertainty, 
and gave thé manufacturer of boxes more trouble in figuring out 
his costs. 

The mills still are running close—some on a three and four day 
basis. They are taking orders as they come, can give quick deliveries 
and are grateful for each order they get. 

The Boston Carton Club, J. H. Perry, president, has announced 
plans for an outing to be held Monday, June 15, at the Vesper 
Country Club, Tyngsboro, Mass. All members of the New Eng- 
land Division of the National Paper Box Manufacturers Association 
have been invited. 


Strike Was Short-Lived 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. |] 

Bettows Fats, Vt., May 5, 1925.—The entire manufacturing 
force of the Moore and Thompson Manufacturing Company struck 
for two hours last Thursday over the appointment of W. E. Horn 
as superintendent of the mill. The company has been owned for 
two or three years by the Hudson Bag Company of New York 
City and they are building an additional factory here. The appoint- 
ment was not pleasing to the employees who alleged that Mr. Horn’s 
record was unfavorable to labor. Local officials, after communicat- 
ing with the New York office, authorized the removal of Mr. Horn 
and the men returned to their work. 


New Office of Grand Lake Co. 


Cuicaco, Ill, May 11, 1925——The Grand Lake Company, Inc. 
is now located at its new office at 111 W. Washington street, Con- 
way Building, Room 1966, and its warehouse at 1500 S. Western 
avenue, the Midland Warehouse and Transfer Company. 

The assumption of the lease on the present warehouse and office, 
125 W. Kinzie street, by the Fort Dearborn Paper Company, together 
with the growth of the Grand Lake business, necessitated moving 
into more commodious quarters. 

There will be no change in the telephone numbers, State 6936, 
6937. 


Chicago Market Shows Little Change 


[FROM OUR ‘REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., May 11, 1925.—Paper Trade conditions in the Chi- 
cago district have changed very little in the past week. Comment 
from the fine division are to the éffect that the market is very well 
stabilized. In the coarse division there are one or two conditions 
that are more or less disturbing but of not sufficient importance to 
discuss in detail. Old papers are without change in price. Dealers 
say that their business is without any real life but they apparently 
feel relieved that the former week to week sag has stopped. 
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The highest type of factory building— 
in stock for immediate shipment 


THis building of concrete, brick and steel is 
being used in scores of ways by scores of 
different industries. It can be made a single 
factory or a unit of a plant conforming to any 
type of factory architecture. 


It forms part of the plants of the National Cash 
Register Company, Procter & Gamble Company, 
the General Electric Company, Showers Brothers 
Company, Penn Hardware Company, Nordyke- 

armon Company, Robbins & Myers and many 
other nationally known institutions. 


No wonder it is so popular. It has over 2,000 
square feet of unobstructed floor space to every 
interior column. It has more than the usual amount 
of daylight. It is thoroughly ventilated. Increased 
head-room makes it from five to ten degrees cooler 
in summer. Design is strong enough to meet any 
code or load. 


And what's exceedingly important to you—you 


can have it built by Ferguson and backed by 
Ferguson's written, binding guarantee in thirty 
working days. 


If you need a factory building—need it quickly 
and at a moderate cost—write, phone or wire the 
H. K. Ferguson Company. 


The Ferguson organization—operating nation- 
ally—has devoted twenty years exclusively to 
building industrial structures. It has developed 
nine types of buildings—each of which it can. 
erect in a remarkably short time and at a surpris- 
ingly low cost through standardized methods and 
materials. Or it can design and build a special 
plant, ideally adapted to your requirements. And 
—at a definite saving to you in time and money. 


Wire, write or phone The H. K. Ferguson Company 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 
Cleveland Office: 4900 Euclid Bidg.; Phone: Randolph 6854 
New York Office: 25 W. 43rd St.; Phone: Vanderbilt 4526 


Tokio Office: Imperial Hotel, Tokio, Japan 


Ferguson 


GUARANTEED BUILDINGS | 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCKS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


For the Month Ending March 31; 1925, and-for the Nine Months Ended March 31, 1925, as Compared with 
(Corresponding Months of Previous Year 


PAPER AND MANUFACTURES OF 


Paper, except printed matter (total)....... 


Printing paper— ; 
Standard news print 

Im ported from— 
inland 


All other, n. e. s . 
Grease-proof and water-proof papers.|bs. . 
Wrapping paper Ibs. 

Kraft wrapping paper 

All other, wrapping paper = 
Writing, drawing, bond, etc......lbs.. 
aereee coated 1 

issue paper 
Paper boards— 

‘ulp boards in rolls 

Other paper rds, n. 

Cigarette paper, cigarette books and 


covers .. 
Photographic paper .. 
pImenE paper 
Paper boxes 
Decalcomania, not printed......... 
All other 


Books and other printed matter (total).... 


Books and pamphlets 
languages , 
ks, maps, music, etc., 20 years 
old . . S.. 
Other books, etc. ........ ew onegee Ibs... 
Books, pamphlets and music, n. e. s.lbs. . 
Maps, charts, and other printed 
matter, n. e. S 
Lithographically printed matter, n. e. s.— 
Cigar bands, labels and flaps... .lbs. .dut. 
Decalcomanias 1 


in foreign 


dut. 


Rags for paper stock......... ..+-lbs.. free 
Waste bagging, waste paper, etc...Ibs..free 
Old rope and all other paper stock. Ibs. .free 


Mechanically ground wood pulp. .tons. .free 


Chemical wood pulp— 
Sulphite, unbleached 
Sulphite, bleached 


Total sulphite 


Imported from— 
Finlen 


Other countries 
—- pulp, unbleached (kraft 


Imported from— 


Sulphate pulp, bleached 
Other pulp 


Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, and 
otfer bask, B. ©; Goss ss00000 0% Ibs 
Imported from— 


. -dut. 


1July 1 to Dec. 31, 1923. 


2 Beginning Jan. 1, 1924. 


on 


eel een 


— . . ey 
Quantity Value 


$10,210,766 


243,808,618 8,949,309 


8,274,824 
10,890,035 


205,156 
317,399 


2,979,614 
1,677,502 
119,514 
253,349 
132,166 


7,741,447 - 
1,664,845 


877,348 
245,079 
$62,275 


188,869 
50,032 
48,735 
71,154 

5,090 

221,777 


618,105 


114,236 


28,951 
202,808 
326,446 


68,481 


35,447 
110,186 
218,696 


69,283 
14,736 


22,472 
78,804 


255,836,683 


3,378,328 
4,804,630 
175,399 
3,226,113 
9,982,646 
234,024,358 
245,209 


2,307,239 
207,412 


1,797,224 
369,725 
281,098 
139,943 
406,394 


7,622,029 
2,897,090 


657,735 


413,238 
415,474 


273,514 
335,499 


12,014 


IMPORTS—PAPER. 


—~-March HF 
pone OE 
Quantity 


9,188,416 


103,280 
143,046 
6,535 
110,045 
286,877 
8,530,515 
8,118 


105,679 


193,117 
77,534 


173,800 


84,096 
46,544 


1,002,682 


141,672 


225,082 
155,558 
261,309 


80,350 
12,957 


41,204 
84,550 


CRUDE PAPER STOCK. 


0,804,844 
8,931,855 
7,538,742 


1,041,384 
112,116 
402,683 


63,798,340 
11,973,006 
6,579,918 


WOOD PULP. 


616,036 


16,871 


1,914,710 
229,912 
388,060 


496,149 





1, 
2, 
3,804,719 


190,648 
69,906 
955,842 
482,262 
2,014,646 
91,415 


1,131,018 


35,863 
118,970 
166,632 
809,553 


53,638 
28,050 


2,897,777 
2,204,806 


~ §,102,583 


355,780 
457,436 
557,644 
1,249,534 
2,252,855 
229,334 


~ 1,436,445 


40,664 





CHEMICALS AND OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ 


382,921 


25,559 
216,449 
24,782 
59,587 


450,449 


34,740 
243,807 
30,174 
76,860 


449 


671,852 
14,268 


98,435 
34,558 


907,136 


21,469 
435,571 
37,337 
354,540 


*Beginning Jan. 1, 1925. 


(Continued on page 46) 


-~Nine Months Ending March 31—, 


Quantity 


2,000,782,545 


54,401,039 
85,910,942 
235,593 
36,370,769 
90,412,156 
1,727,810,338 
5,641,708 
14,560,363 
2,248,248 
144,709,325 
29,838,770 
25,753,908 
2,072,271 
1,112,539 
1,610,076 


58,006,206 
18,547,355 


7,630,665 
2,030,503 
11,071,125 


1,398,765 


251,035 
1,626,818 
2,673,604 


180,936 


305,520,367 
73,565,807 
69,465,659 


195,742 


363,726 
182,384 


546,110 


39,774 
40,008 
49,702 
179,424 
222,709 
14,493 


195,117 


6,372 
9,666 
77,731 
99,592 
1,756 

¢ 5§,771 
6,324 


MATERIALS. 


2,437,904 
163,072 
1,221,398 
159,352 
671,553 


—1924 


Value 


$88,154,011 


75,320,397 


1,765,763 
2,772,667 
7,642 
1,257,051 
2,927,186 
66,411,491 
178,597 


11,939,824 
*368,403 
#218,195 

383,038 
242,576 
658,560 


1,648,766 
534,855 


1,890,410 
420,948 
504,810 

2206,412 
69,282 
2,864,652 


6,495,480 


771,658 


971,162 
1,049,335 
1,846,132 


599,180 


162,596 
247,789 
847,628 


5,715,400 
900,013 
3,482,402 


6,785,864 


21,596,821 
15,643,317 


2,430,245 
2,807,870 
4,076,170 
11,506,297 
15,758,062 
661,494 


12,363,967 


383,661 
532,900 
4,693,291 
6,634,223 
119,892 
396,931 
382,347 


3,257,398 
260,667 
1,490,401 
217,853 
1,017,087 


1925 


Quantity 


sree eeee 


2,067,999,154 


47,540,227 
39,451,182 
1,193,359 
33,011,605 
115,652,457 
1,817,935,109 
13,215,215 


~ 19,242,490 
970,041 


16,349,134 
10,508,834 
2,308,014 
1,519,880 
2,160,035 


51,806,165 
23,755,273 


7,128,542 
2,264,511 
8,431,330 
1,719,679 

409,260 


1,762,694 


283,072 
1,891,767 
2,555,357 


461,604,197 
92,258,536 
63,107,794 


191,677 


488,236 
236,862 


725,098 


42,945 
66,576 
56,755 
270,980 
261,072 
26,770 
236,028 


11,472 
10,169 
119,284 
91,024 
4,079 


3,558,968 


86,857 
1,814,499 
139,979 
1,150,599 


Value * 
$87,932,085 


75,550,600 


1,512,124 
1,182,745 
39,638 
1,044,124 
3,591,531 
67,743,539 
436,899 


855,157 


1,399,914 
$59,335 


2,018,224 
477,016 
435,323 


714 
2,467,336 


8,325,633 


1,188,122 


1,770,475 
1,427,323 
1,905,120 


686,962 


95,267 
291,813 
960,551 


12,233,911 
1,301,402 
3,409,596 


6,079,710 


25,889,170 
17,771,416 


43,660,586 


3,182 
74,112 
,025 
),805 
§5,251 
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The illustration 
shows an A-S-H 
Standardized 
Coal Bunker of 
200 tons capac- 
ity at the Col- 
umbian Paper 
Co., Buena Vis- 
ta, Va. Note the 
true “catenary 
curve” of the 
bunker. 


The “What” and “Why” of this 
“No-Rust-Out” Coal Bunker 


The A-S-H Standardized Cast Iron Coal Bunker 
consists of a series of steel bands, suspended from 
both ends. The walls of the bunker are then formed 
by clamping special overlapping castings to these 
steel supporting bands. As each horizontal row of 
plates is free to move in relation to one another, 
it is evident that the steel will always be in tension 
and therefore the section is a true catenary section 
and highly efficient. 


(1) The load in the bunker is carried by steel bands, 
not by the cast iron plates which resist the cor- 
rosion. 

(2) As castings only are exposed to the moist coal, 
the bunker will not fail from corrosion. 


(3) This bunker will give 85% to 95% efficiency. 


(4) Costs less per cubic foot of storage space per 
year of life. 

(5) Requires no concrete, brick or other lining, there- 
fore this cost is saved together with cost of 
heavier foundations and superstructure. 


(6) Is extremely simple to erect, due to standardiza- 
tion—ordinary labor can do the work. 


(7) Is easily dismantled and re-erected if desired. 


(8) Will not buckle or fail in case of fire caused by 
spontaneous combustion. 


Due to standardization of parts, the cost of this 
bunker is extremely moderate and because of the 
cast iron walls, its maintenance is practically nil. 


Write for bulletin. 


the EIN} VHIERIMIAING | (Ofgh 


263 SOUTH 15" STREET ~ PHILADELPHIA Co. 
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PAPER AND- PAPER STOCKS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(Continued from page 44) 


— ——- March ——— -——_,, —— Months Ending Moreh 31~ 


8 A 1924 ___, -———_1928_—\ -- cot 
PAPER AND MANUFACTURES OF Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


United Kingdom 7,275 $6,794 22,668 $18,044 62,741 $69,330 120,442 $110,429 
Oth 49,269 58,074 24,079 40,175 159,788 2,060 246,592 304,861 


Casein or lactarine ee 1,984,619 170,366 1,558,777 119,528 11,770,335 1,529,469 12,516,321 905,259 
Kaolin, china, and paper clay... .tons. .dut. 13,549 136.472 46,494 358,442 194,049 . 2,039,162 247,638 2,358,310 


EX PORTS—PAPER 


Paper, except printed matter (total) $1,927,839 $2,046,911 $17, 980,129 $17,259,643 





Printing paper— 


Newsprint paper 2,628,616 126,590 2,014,183 93,268 23,803,017 1,198,617 24,617,133 1,219,205 
Exported to— —_-  -—_——_ _ —_—_— aVV—— ooo Os 
nada 104,309 9,936 46,761 4,310 897,081 74,142 $69,642 43,778 

i 59,792 4,187 93,818 4,057 785,466 39,392 $65,815 30,412 

126,250 6,308 327,802 17,141 1,151,062 62,270 1,611,179 83,939 

1,666,141 73,376 1,062,053 42,446 13,953,661 637,018 11,267,338 482,703 

94,482 4,697 177,468 8,732 1,350,306 72,710 4,321,543 214,833 

93,037 $,320 76,330 4,845 1,129,917 72,222 341,011 24,753 

*aippine Islands ........++ ++ eelbs, 425,528 19,124 89,353 4,124 3,157,103 151,968 3,023,013 140,063 

ther countries zIbs. 59,077 3,642 140,598 7,613 1,378,421 88,895 2,917,592 198,724 


Book paper, mot coated ........... y--clb8. == 1,527,057 178,481 1,620,684 179,765 16,405,722 1,880,676 14,842,619 1,608,715 
Exported to— ¥ + 

Cael Kingd : 68,752 12,382 24,335 3,498 557,040 105,325 304,264 64,006 

Canada of er] end oe ae 196.568 1.236.308 154,547 

i 4,961 : . ’ 2,144 454,91 50,033 

Central America ‘the. 101/361 156,819 19,619 1,065,195 128,684 1,884,031 211,377 

3 466,655 $97,525 72 os omnes 308.597 339,343 

Argentina . -Ibs. 601 ’ »48 461,836 49,315 

ol 1,856 449,222 53,253 261,188 32,546 

- Ibs, 6,116 477,862 ~ 51,434 351,578 37,932 

Other South “America . 12,922 848,557 105,384 1,030,347 111,683 

oa ° . 6,612 2,215,988 212,346 3,371,720 309,073 

. Ibs. 3,470 1,258,481 123,693 205,854 22,604 

Shilippine Islands wl 3 3 10,940 1,662,050 154,854 966,572 92,582 

Australia -Ibs. 53 » 58 647,839 85,320 341,497 38,054 

ee countries . - Ibs. 11,798 943,410 118,247 671,816 95,620 

Cover pape 7 24,812 765,909 139,089 778,433 150,953 

Grease prot and waterproof paper 186.777 21,250 147,452 19,317 1,357,792 171,671 1,090,582 130,147 

Weroring paper 38,367 3,593 54,686 4,974 674,164 67,911 419,896 44,596 

Other wrapping .... . Ibs. 2,122,077 181,341 2,314,141 184,406 17,862,924 1,501,642 18,974,649 1,469,498 

Surface-coated paper .. Ibs. 349,570 54,637 186,033 30,155 2,719,697 425,236 2,340,731 336,064 

Tissue and crépe paper . 279,264 58,603 261,210 65,238 2,555,792 651,321 2,463,310 668,009 

Toilet paper ° 326,635 37,438 $32,914 65,371 3,026,474 344,003 3,354,197 409,159 

Paper jane & and napkins . lbs. 79, 17,336 95,457 17, 014 896,200 159,553 940,398 156,431 

Rox heard : 770,116 5 12,267,024 188,569 

Bristols and bristol board . ‘ -Ibs. 3 J 81,934 ; 1,017,510 2,903 608,074 76,964 

Other paper board and strawboard. -lIbs. 6,596,012 3,069,449 J 48,578,295 2,133,395 41,348,030 1,599,185 

Sheathing and building pa > «Ibs. 553,473 2, 982,707 3, 3,307,473 152,705 7,889,239 377,067 

Wall board fond paper or pu :. - oq. ft. 574,494 ¢ 964,937 > 15,305,361 $30,532 10,897,599 380,874 

Blotting ee . «lbs. 293,394 ,27 209,993 ’ *746,508 189,586 1,928,107 227,394 

dex cards, and ot er 

nae, fiers, = Ibs. 49,025 111,885 141,834 369,928 120,542 

cries (fancy writing paper) . me  % 21,044 7 J 285,003 117,659 368,261 125,808 

a writing paper Ibs. 242,746 3, : , 4,206,762 725.356 2,501,184 422,920 

Cigarette paper ond books. .Ibs. 68,706 J 661,139 212,174 450,508 140,721 

Saget et othe ae | Bas Nan 

wall r . 2,834,971 . ’ 73 ° - 90,: ° . 482,433 

OE plnemepenmnidl ry Abs. 779,641 6.016.745 660,349 8.534.117 735,850 

1,330,582 8,532,698 817,868 9,972,526 876,092 

73,158 . 82,8 649,026 503,584 651,830 $32,057 

150,542 . 1,963,451 400,910 1,876,011 357,630 

106,628 ° 968,842 111,547 1,024,466 110,432 

Other paper and paper a “Ibs. 2,132,938 ° 20,897,411 3,363,895 30,477,008 3,365,136 

cooks, maps, pictures, and other printed eee eee eee 

matter (total) 548, 2,305, 14,708,789 15,441,835 


Books and itd 2,745,474 4,526,813 1,257,949 22,422,844 7,241,052 28,224,733 7,706,612 
oo oe “tbs. 19,899 18,8 346 15,669 123,935 124,028 147,626 143,474 
Senke in beaks ¢ or sheets . elbs. 59,642 39, 148 25,209 483,663 279,323 466,902 283,908 
Sovanie gest cinde-« ; 18,769 29,916 11,985 431,961 177,647 292,774 157,887 


Lithograpticaly printed ee 163,585 101,244 276,719 194,539 1,548,350 ‘1,119,505 1,984,994 1,394,957 
623,598 63,506 401,352 51,584 5,612,363 613,199 _§,075,839 "344,616 
1,343,135 525,505 1,934,364 748,926 14,479,273 —-$,154,035 14,4691594 _—$, 210,381 


WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK. 


1,218 67,796 2,058 115,064 11,274 645,605 17,122 1,012,614 

= BOR ee 
-..-ton 169 10,925 1,70; 101,06 541 , : . 

ee and pa paper stock. . ; 9,601,831 169,143 16,209,137 317,920 93,715,161 1,554,633 99,242,652 1,667,836 


PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY. 


Paper and pulp mill machinery 636,040 129,675 234,009 109,857 7,521,391 1,480,409 5,635,132 1,241,577 


4 Jan. 1 to March 31. *July 1 to Dec. 31. 
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These massive, slow moving gears 
— need a clinging lubricant that forms 


and holds the “film of protection” 


N your mill, there are many 
gears that need lubrication. 
Most of them are ponderous 
and slow-moving; and the 
quality of the lubricant is more 
important than the quantity. 


It is obvious that the lubri- 
cant you use must not channel 
or fly off, but cling tenaciously 
to the gear teeth and form a 
tough, sturdy “film of protec- 
tion” at all times. 

The “film of protection” 

For gears, opened and en- 
closed, the technologists of the 
Tide Water Engineering 
Bureau have perfected two 
lubricants—Tycol Gear Com- 
pound and Tycol Gear Coat- 
ing Soft—that give the perfect 


“film of protection”. Both are 
semi-fibrous, high quality 
greases. In use, they cling 
tenaciously to the gear teeth— 
but do not channel. 


They are also extremely 
economical—a little goes along 
way. Even after long periods 
of service, their lubricating 


value remains unimpaired, and 


exposure to air will not cause 
oxidation. 


One of our Staff Engineers 
will be glad to call and show 
you samples of Tycol Gear 
Compound and Tycol Gear 
Coating Soft—and also tell 
you about the many other 
lubricants comprising the Tide 
Water Power Group. 


The F EM PROW ION 
—for paper mill machinery 


In their application to each phase . 
of paper mill lubrication, thelubri- 
cants comprising the Tide Water 
Power Group form the “film of pro- 
tection,” thin as tissue, smooth as 
silk, tough as steel. The applica- 
tion of the Tide Water Power 
Group to your machinery will give 
you economical lubrication—max- 
imum power, uninterrupted oper- 
ation and increased production. 


The Tide Water 


Power Group 


TYCOL GEAR COMPOUND 
TYCOL LUBRICANT No. 1 
TYCOL YARN GREASE 
TYCOL H. T. GREASE 


TYCOL MEDIUM 
FIBRE GREASE 


TYCOL GEAR 
COATING SOFT 


GRENOL STEAM 
CYLINDER OILS 


DYNOL ENGINE 
AND TURBINE OILS 


TYCOL LUBRICATING 
GREASES 


CLAROL MACHINERY OILS 


os Wa 
a CE 


Tipe WartTER Ol1L SaLes CorPORATION 


ELEVEN BROADWAY 


NEw YorK 
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AN AID TO UNIFORM PRODUCTION 


The lack of interest in foreign markets on the part of American 
paper manufacturers, according to O. M. Butler, acting chief of the 
Paper Divisions of the Department of Commerce is not easy to un- 
derstand when considered on a stirctly commercial basis. 

The reason usually advanced that the American product can not 
compete with the low prices quoted by foreign manufacturers is 
Official declarations coy- 
ering definite merchandise show that $2,000,000 worth of American 
paper is sold abroad each month by American manufacturers and 
their agents. 


not a wholly accurate statement of fact. 


Unfortunately, the opinion of many manufacturers concerning 
foreign markets was formed during the depression of 1921 that im- 
mediately followed the inflated prices and abnormal demands of 
1920. In addition to the necessity of reducing production costs and 
domestic prices to a point that seemed ruinous compared with those 
prevailing in 1920, American manufacturers began to be under- 
quoted abroad by the European mills that were then re-entering 
the market after a period of inactivity caused by the war. 

The paper industry throughout the world was affected by a va- 
riety of exceptional circumstances in 1921. The wage scales de- 
manded by labor, as well as prices asked for raw materials and 
other items entering into the cost of the finished sheet, were more 
guesswork resulting from lack of information than definite values 
based on well balanced commercial considerations. In a very few 
countries production costs were excessively high; in most others 
they were far lower than actual conditions warranted. 

The United States was the outstanding example of the former. 
Paper production costs during the war had kept pace with advanc- 
ing prices in general and the resulting high prices demanded for 
American paper were still further increased in foreign markets by 
the high exchange value of the American dollar. Notwithstanding 
this, little other paper was obtainable and record shipments at peak 
prices continued until about the end of 1920. 

The continued activities of American industry during the war had 
enabled it to adjust itself as the occasion arose to changing condi- 


tions and prices, but when production was resumed in Europe after 
several years of idleness it was not likely that all interests con- 
cerned would understand immediately just how much the changed 
conditions would affect their particular commodity or exactly what 
those changes were. The natural tendency of labor and suppliers 
of pulp wood and other raw materials, as well as the mill owners 
themselves, was to consider values in the light of pre-war prices. 

The advantage of low production costs that followed as a result 
of low-priced labor, raw materials, and other items was in most 
instances still further exaggerated by exchange rates when the 
product was offered for sale in other countries. This extreme 
situation was only temporary, however, and could not continue, for 
it was the result of a false understanding of true value and a fail- 
ure to realize the practical effects of new price levels. 

An examination of market reports published in the various trade 
journals abroad and of the special reports that have been received, 
clearly indicate that the outstanding characteristic of the paper in- 
dustry of Central Europe and Scandinavia during the past three 
This adjust- 
ment had not been without fluctuations which were to be expected 


years has been one of adjustment to new conditions. 


as a result of temporary circumstances, but the general trend has 
been steadily upward and indications are that it will continue to rise 
until true values are reached. 

The paper industry of Germany may be regarded as an example 
of the adjustment that has been and still is taking place abroad. 
During 1921, with little demand at home, a depreciated exchange, low 
production costs, and the need of ready money, German offers in 
foreign markets were often in the nature of forced sales and quo- 
tations were in many instances considerably under production costs 
in the United States. 
prices quoted which varied with the immediate situation and necessi- 


There was, however, no regularity in the 


ties of each mill, and all branches of the industry in Germany com- 
plained that operations were carried on at a loss. 

The last months of 1921 and the year 1922 saw substantial increas- 
es in all the more important items that enter into the cost of produc- 
tion. A coal shortage was accompanied by a lack of pulp wood 
which it became necessary to import from Czechoslovakia and Fin- 
land at constantly increasing prices. At the same time workmen 
demanded higher wages and somewhat later general freight rates 
were increased 100 per cent to meet the railway deficit. 

These advances continued during 1923 and by June of that year 
news print prices were more than 50 per cent greater than those 
quoted at the end of 1922 
levels, advances became more gradual but continued. On August 
1, 1923, No. 1A unbleached sulphite was quoted in Germany at $2.82 
a hundred pounds. This price with some fluctuations had advanced 
to $3.00 by December, 1924, and to $3.05 by February, 1925. 


During the earlier years of this. period the depreciation of the 


As production costs approached wotid 


mark and unsatisfactory industrial conditions generally throughout 
Germany limited domestic demand and forced the making of un 
A substantial 
demand occurred, however, during 1924 and despite an increase in 


profitable sales abroad. improvement in domestic 
production of approximately 16 per cent compared with 1923, ex- 
ports decreased by slightly less than 50,000 tons. As Germany is 
not yet consuming its pre-war quota and reports continue to be 
received that high wages, freight rates, and prices of raw materials 


are forcing production costs: to a point where it is increasingly 
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dificult to compete abroad, there is reason to believe that still 
greater proportions of the German output will be absorbed locally. 

\n export trade in addition to the direct profits to be derived 
from such a source provides an outlet that tends to balance produc- 
tion during periods of depression in the domestic market. Most paper 
manufacturers have realized this but questioned the possibility of 
competing abroad. The changes that have occurred, however, and 
indications of still further changes in the competitive situation of 
foreign producing countries, are of such importance that a proper 
attention to opportunities for greater development of their interests 
demands that American paper manufacturers give careful consid- 
eration to the possibilities in foreign markets under conditions as 
they are at present, and that they keep informed concerning other 
changes that seem likely to occur in the future. In this way the 
greater part of American manufacturers of paper and paper products 
should be able to develop an additional market for their products 
that is both profitable in itself and serves as an aid to uniform pro- 
duction. 


POSSIBILITIES OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


As yet unrealized possibilities lie in the future development of 
trade associations is the conclusion of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in its study of the economic significance and legal 
status of trade organizations. 

The full extent to which trade associations may serve as both a 
stimulating and regulating factor in business has not yet been per- 
ceived, in the opinion of the conference board. It is through the 
medium of the trade association movement, the board believes, that 
a properly balanced public policy, avoiding the extremes of “un- 
fettered, unregulated competition” and “authoritative control of in- 
dustry under bureaucratic forms,” may be evolved. 

Pressure of group opinion is characterized as a more effective 
and flexible regulative force than rigid coercive legal measures in 
the report. It is through the co-operative, self-imposed business 
standards and practices promulgated through the trade associations, 
always, however, safeguarding the essentials of competition, the 
board believes, that the ideal but elusive mixture of freedom and 
regulativé authority in the realm of business may be achieved. 


Fidalgo Pulp Plant Nearing Completion 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Anacortes, Wash., May 7, 1925.—Electrical equipment, including 
transformer and twenty motors, arrived this week and are being in- 
stalled in the plant of the Fidalgo Pulp Manufacturing Company, 
which is rapidly nearing completion. The huge digester that will 
cook twenty-five tons of pulp each day, has been installed and was 
tried out this week. The main building is completed and work 
is being rapidly pushed on the machine, sulphur storage and wood 
building. The mill will be electrically equipped throughout for the 
making of sulphite. pulp exclusively. 


Boston Paper Trade to Meet June 9 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., May 11, 1925.—The Annual Summer Meeting and 
Outing of the Boston Paper Trade Association will be held at the 
Vesper Country Club, Lowell, Mass., on Wednesday, June 9. An 
elaborate program of sporting events is being arranged, formal an- 
nouncement of which will be made later. . 
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Bids and Awards for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C.,:May 13, 1925.—The Government Printing 
Office has received the following bids for 14,500 pounds of 21 x 32 
—No. 8, 14%, onion skin paper: Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company, 22.78 cents per pound; Whitaker Paper Company, 23.13 
cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 22.73 cents; American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, 28 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 23 cents; Old 
Dominion Paper Company, 23.19 cents; Reese & Reese, 34.14 cents. 

The Printing Office has also received the following bids for 
6,250 pounds of 21 x 32—12%, No. 7, white manifold bond paper. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 41.15 cents; Whitaker 
Paper Company, 41.83 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 41.1 
cents; American Writing Paper Company, 47 cents; Dobler & 
Mudge, 41 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 41.98 cents; and 
Esleeck Manufacturing Company, 41 cents. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on May 18 for 
33,840 pounds, 180 reams, of various sizes lithograph finish first 
class chart paper. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on May 15 for 
14,500 pounds (500 reams) of 21 x 32—29, white bond paper. 

The Maurice O’Meara Company has been awarded the contract 
for furnishing the Hampton Roads Navy Yard with 1,150 reams 
of 8 x 11, white proposal paper at $437.00, bids for which were 
received on April 21. 


Parchment Ruling to Stand 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wauincton, D. C., May 13, 1925—The Customs Service will 
probably not change its ruling in connection with the importa- 
tion of imitation parchment paper in view of an office order which 
has just been promulgated at the Customs Service. 

This order states in effect that if a ruling has been made by the 
Customs Service which is subsequently found to be inaccurate that 
this ruling cannot be changed if an appeal has been made to the 
Court in the meantime. It is understood here that a number of 
appeals have been made in connection with the importation parch- 
ment paper and therefore it is not expected that the Customs 
Service will take any action in this connection. 


Contract for Ruths Steam Accumulator 


Vickers and Combustion Engineering, Limited, has been awarded 
the contract for a Ruths Steam Accumulator installation to be 
erected at St. Lawrence Paper Mills, Ltd., Three Rivers, P. Q., in 
connection with Lopulco equipment for the boiler furnace. 

The Accumulator will be constructed for 150 Ibs. working pres- 
sure, 4050 cubic feet volume, with a length of 48 feet and a diam- 
eter of 12 feet, the capacity being 24,000 lbs. of steam. 

This is the second Ruths Accumulator to be installed by the 
above company, the first being for Price Bros. & Co., at their new 
pulp and paper mill at River Bend. In Europe, 75 pulp and paper 
mills have been equipped with Ruths Steam Accumulators. 


Memorial Park to Late W. Murray Crane 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Darton, Mass., May 11, 1925.—Land has been staked out on 
Main street west of the Crane Memorial Community house for a 
memorial park to the late Senator W. Murray Crane, head of the 
Crane papermaking interests. In this park there is to be placed a 
white marble memorial that is being designed by R. H. Danage of 
New York City. Olmstead Brothers will have charge of the land- 
scape features. The committee in charge of the selection of the 
memorial consists of Philip Weston, chairman, A. W. Eaton of Pitts- 
field and L. A. Howarth of Dalton. It is hoped to dedicate the 
memorial in October. 
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Using “Eastco” Bleached Sulphite ourselves, testing it day by day, in 
producing our line of “Eastco” Fine Writing Papers, we have com- 
plete control —because we have complete knowledge—of its quality, 
uniformity and adaptability to the requirements of the paper maker. 
“Eastco” Bleached Sulphite is good pulp; it makes good paper. Fur- 
nished in Bales, Rolls or Laps as required. Write for Samples and Prices, 


) 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Chemicals for Paper Mills 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND-THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY; 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 


The Manufacture of Paperboard— VII 


By A. O. Brace 
(Continued from Paper Trave Journat, April 9, 1925). 


Moisture Content 


The proper moisture content of the various cylinder machine 
boards, has been standardized in only a few instances. The amount 
in general varies from around 5 or 6 to 9 per cent at a relative 
humidity of 35 per cent. For straw, news or chip for corrugating 
purposes, 10 per cent moisture is left in, to facilitate quick ab- 
sorption of the sodium silicate used as adhesive in corrugated 
boards. To go to the other extreme, saturating felt, to be saturated 
with asphalt for roofing, must be run as nearly bone dry as pos- 
sible, to expedite saturation with the melted asphalt, which can 
only take place in the sheet in the absence of moisture or steam. 

The usual run of water-finished boards should contain from 6 to 8 
per cent of moisture. On account of their greater stiffness, set-up 
box grades may permissibly be run somewhat drier, but this is 
not usually done or advisable. Less than 5 per cent moisture in- 
dicates that the sheet has been more or less “burned up on the 
irons’—dried out too much—, which decreases the strength and 
bending qualities and makes the sheet brittle. More than 8 per 
cent, unless in special cases, is simply water included on the basis 
of fiber, this amount being ample to give good water-finishing 
and to retain the flexibility of the fibers and consequently the 
strength and bending qualities of the sheet. The thinner the sheet, 
the higher the moisture content is liable to run especially in No. 
3 and 4 finishes. 

The Williams Apparatus Company, of Watertown, N. Y., 
specializes in equipment for moisture testing of pulp, paper, board, 
etc. In making moisture tests of board just off the machine, the 
time element is very important, as the results should be obtained 
1s quickly as possible to enable the machine tender to make the 
necessary adjustments before a large amount of product has been 
made of too high or too low moisture content. Moreover, unless 
the press rolls are very accurately adjusted and weighted, the 
percentage of moisture is not usually uniform across the sheet, 
and therefore, for the most informative and accurate results, the 
moisture testing equipment should be capable of quickly drying 

narrow strip cut clear across the sheet. 

Rigidity 

Rigidity, or stiffness, is of gi:at importance in many kinds of 
board, such as in all set-up box grades, building boards, shipping 
ontainer boards (single ply, laminated and corrugated), and in 
ome specialties such as board to be used for calendar backs, 


paper fans, display boards, etc. Except in special cases, very little 
attention is paid at present, to this quality, in so far as testing 
and accurate control is concerned. There is no question that more 
extended use of stiffness testers would be profitable to the mills 
in preventing the use of excess stock, size and alum to give extra 
density and stiffness over and above that required by the customer, 
and to the buyer or user, in the inspection of his purchases of board 
in which this quality is important. Naturally, in a product other- 
wise the same, the rigidity will vary as the thickness. 

At times, a certain minimum of stiffness is important in a thin, 
folding boxboard as in other board products. ‘For example, cartons 
are now quite generally filled by automatic filling machines. Such 
cartons are shipped tied “in the flat,” in bundles. If the board 
is not stiff enough—too flimsy—these flat, folded cartons, will 
not open up properly or at the most efficient speed due to the con- 
struction of the filling machines. Much trouble and expense maybe 
incurred on this account by the user of the cartons, who in turn 
charges up the board mill or carton manufacturer for it. 

A simple and practical stiffness tester, designed and used by the 
writer, was described and illustrated in the installment of this 
treatise published in “Paper” Nov. 20, 1924. To the writer’s 
knowledge, no such apparatus is on the market in America but 
may be easily constructed. 


Translucency or Opacity 

Translucency, or opacity, is of more importance when consid- 
ered in connection with the individual plies of the outside liner, 
than with the whole board, which is practically always opaque. 
However, the degree of opacity, or translucency, of the liners of 
Patent Coated Boards, for instance, has a direct bearing on the 
brightness of the white or the color, and the appearance of the 
finished cartons. If the top or bottom liner is too thin, or is too 
transparent due to poor formation, the color of the news stock be- 
neath will cause more or less greyness to the liner and detract from 
its appearance. To obviate this effect, one ply, called an “under- 
liner,” of some brighter colored stock such as bleached manila or 
plain manila furnish, is sometimes formed between the patent coated 
outside liner and the news center. By greater reflection of light 
from the underliner the bright appearance of the outside liners 
is retained. 

Another way of securing good, closed formation and opacity 
in such board is to make the outside liners by using two 
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cylinders instead of one, the “wild” places of one ply being cor- 
rected by the dense portions of the other. 

In the examination for opacity of laminations, liners or the plies 
of board, the desired portion can be removed from the rest of the 
sheet by soaking it in hot water for a time depending on the degree 
of sizing, and then carefully peeling off the balance of the sheet. 
This thin sainple can then be compared with a ply of the same 
board of standard opacity, by holding them up to a light and noting 
the comparative light penetration. 


Measurement of Opacity 


A numerical expression of comparative translucency, or its op- 
posite—opacity,—can be easily obtained in the following manner: 
A ventilated tin-lined box, divided by a central, vertical, light-tight 
partition, is provided with a light of the same candle power in each 
compartment, the top of the compartments being a plate of glass 
painted black except for a small area directly above each lamp. A 
finely graduated, variable resistance is placed in series with one 
lamp,.the other being directly across the 110 volt line. 

The sample to be examined is placed over the clear part above 
the lamp without the resistance, and the standard opacity sample 
with which it is to be compared, over the other lamp. The number 
of arbitrary spaces or units through which it is found necessary 
to adjust the resistance to make the intensity of the light through 
the standard sample, the same as that through the sample to be com- 
pared, is then a measure of their comparative opacities. 

This test will be considered in more detail later. 

For more exact, and absolute, opacity and translucency determi- 
nations the “contrast ratio” method, described in Bureau of Stand- 
ards Circular No. 63, may be used. This method is also described 
and illustrated in “Paper Testing Methods” prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Paper Testing, of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. 

Curling of Board 


A great deal of board, especially fiber board, set-up boxboard and 
folding boxboard, is ordered in flat sheets. Due to irregularities in 
drying, or pressing, or to careless operation of the water boxes 
on the calendars when making water-finished board, curling of the 
finished board becomes at times, very pronounced. This is chiefly 
in the machine direction or “with the grain.” Board shipped in rolls 
tends to curl more, after cutting into sheets, than that cut into 
sheets at the mill or at the machine. 

The flatness of a sheet, of course, can be easily checked by the eye 
alone or by the application of a straight edge. 


Water Resistance 


The resistance of a board to water penetration, when it is highly 
sized or waterproofed, is commonly checked at the mill by hanging 
up trays or cones made from it, filling with water and noting the 
time required for the water to penetrate. If penetration does not 
occur until after 3, 6, 24 hours some other arbitrary period, the 
board is deemed sufficiently waterproof. 

This method is open to serious objections from the standpoint ot 
accuracy, the chief of which is that, due to the variations in the 
number and depth of the cracks or creases developed in making up 
the trial container, penetration often occurs through them and board 
is rejected which, if tested more accurately, would probably be 
-found satisfactory. 

The crudities in this method have been recognized and eliminated 
in the method used by the Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agri- 
culture, and referred to in the previous installment of this series 
under “Degree of Sizing.” A reference’ to the original description 
and apparatus of the method, is given there. 

Much closer definition has been given to the present rather elastic 
term “waterproof” by the recommendations issued by the Freight 
Container Bureau of the American Railway Association, 30 Vesey 


1 See also Testing s for Water Resistance, by F. T. Carson, Paper 
TRADE JourNnaL, Sept. 4, 1924. 
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Street, New York. Circular No. 6 of this Bureau, “Solid Fiber and 
Plyboard Boxes for Boots and Shoes” specifies : 


“Both surfaces of any board used in the manufacture of boxes (for 
this purpose) must be waterproofed to the extent that when the board 
is clamped as a solid gasket at the bottom of an open cup or cylinder 
filled with water to the height of 3 inches above the board, the under 
side of the board must remain dry after an exposure of 6 hours.” 


This test is in accordance with the method of the Bureau of 
Chemisty referred to. Six hours’ exposure of board in this ap- 
paratus is also considered a sufficient maximum time to be found 
waterproof or not, by the Bureau of Chemistry Laboratory. 


This Laboratory has found that asphalt is the-most efficient water 
resisting medium so far tested, paraffine not having been found to 
be particularly water resistant. In fact, it is its opinion, that a 
well rosin-sized paper would be quite as water resistant as paper 
sized with paraffine or paraffine-rosin emulsions. A comparatively 
thin paper, well coated with asphalt, will not allow water through 
even after 48 hours or longer. 


Degree of Finish 

Finish or Gloss can be tested by the Ingersoll Glarimeter, de- 
scribed and illustrated in “Paper Testing Methods.” * Tests recently 
completed by the Bureau of Standards, so far as they have gone, 
show that the method is satisfactory, different observers being able 
to duplicate results on the same sheet and different machines to 
check each other. Owing to the close relation existing between fin- 
ish and printing qualities, the Bureau of Standards will probably 
do some further work to find the relation, if any, existing be- 
tween Ingersoll readings and printing quality. 


Color Matching 
Fastness of color and matching of color are at present done 
with practically no equipment in the usual board mill. Colors are 
checked as to a “commercial” match by the eye. The fastness of 


colors are usually determined by exposure of a portion of the 


sheet to sunlight, the rest being covered. Due to the great varia- 
tion in the constituents of raw materials—soft white shavings and 
hard white shavings for instance—used to give color to patent 
coated boards, and in the raw material used those of other colors, 
it is extremely difficult, if not impossible to match colors exactly. 
Much might be done however, by more careful technical control 
and the use of a colorimeter found to be practical and accurate. 


Color Fastness 


Color fastness can now be quickly determined by the use of the 
ultra-violet light, which gives in a few hours the equivalent of 
days of exposure to sunlight. The usual mill or board user could 
probably not afford to purchase such an instrument’ but several 
commercial paper testing companies now have these instruments 
and make color fastness tests. The fastness of colors is particu- 
larly important in board for cartons likely to be placed in show 
windows or other places exposed to sunlight. In some cases, it 
is almost impossible to color board to a desired shade that will 
at the same time be resistant enough to stand the sunlight without 
fading. In such cases, the board is sometimes printed with the 
desired solid color, the pigments in the ink being very fast to 
light. 

Determination of the Grain 


The “grain” or machine direction in board is easily determined 
by visual inspection of the “lie” of the fibers, and by the way the 
sheet tears, being straight in the machine direction and jagged and 
irregular across the machine. 

While on the subject of machine and cross directions, the ex- 
treme importance of making tests for folding endurance and tensile 

a at also The Glarimeter and the Measurement of the Finish of Paper, by 

E. Lofton, Paper Trape Journat, Feb. 12, 1925. 
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strength both with and against the grain might be cited. In an 

address before the National Association of Corrugated and Fibre 

Box Manufacturers Association, H. Z. Schniewind of Foreign 

Paper Mills, Inc., New York said in describing the Schopper Folder : 

“Two samples of combined corrugated boards were tested to 

show the combined folding endurance. The results were as follows: 
Number of Double Folds 


Machine 
Direction 


Cross 
Direction 
35,670 3,540 
6,322 3,460 

Sample No. 1 showed over ten times the strength variation while 
yet it had a very high bursting strength test, whereas Sample No. 2 
had a very low bursting strength test, yet a very good uniformity, 
even better than one half strength variation. It can be seen that 
the Schopper Folding Test showed that sample No. 2 was very uni- 
form, and only less than 5 per cent weaker in the weak direction 
than Sample No. 1; whereas sample No. 1 had considerably more 
than double the bursting strength, and had 32,130 double folds 
greater strength in the machine direction over the cross direction, 
which is lost strength value as the container made from such com- 
bined board would give way in the weak direction thereby the great 
strength in the other direction would be lost.” 

The tensile strength of board is usually twice or more in the 
machine direction, that is across the machine. 

“Bulk, or weight for bulk,” and “Area per unit weight” (“Foot- 
age,” “Yardage,” or “Sheetage”), because of their great importance 
to makers and consumers of board, will be taken up at some 
length in the last part of this section, together with some thoughts 
on the advantages to be gained, both by mills and consumers, of 
giving more exact and detailed specifications in inquiries and orders. 


Properties to Be Evaluated by Personal Judgment 


Referring to the previous installment of this series, in PAPER 
Trave Journar, April 9, 1925, the items listed under “Most Com- 
mon Defects of Paperboards” are for the most part self-explana- 
tory; while for those under “Properties Valuated by Personal 
Judgment Only,” while extremely important, and even decisive in 
some cases, at present there are no satisfactory testing methods by 
which they can be rated numerically or definitely. These must 
therefore be weighed by personal experience, knowledge of the par- 
ticular requirements of the application of the board, and comparison 
with similar products which in the past have proven satisfactory. 

Some of the items listed may appear to be quite obvious and in- 
significant; but they are, nevertheless, of common occurrence. Such, 
for example are “Not cut to square’; “Edges not clean cut,” etc. 
One of the most common irregularities and in fact a condition 
habitual with some mills, is that of running to extreme variation 
in weight and caliper throughout an order. Specimen inspection re- 
ports to be cited show a fair average variation in these two char- 
acteristics in a mill producing very high grade products. In many 
instances, more accurate control of stock consistently would re- 
sult in a great improvement. 

\s the source of many of these items is, fundamentally, irregu- 
larities in mill operation, they will be treated in more detail later. 

In connection with the installment of this series which appeared in 
“Paper” Nov. 20, 1924 should be consulted. 


Specifications 
Many commodities as valuable, and used in as large amounts as, 
paperboard, are bought under the most rigid specifications and in- 
spection standards, but until quite recently, little attention has 
been paid to these matters in the purchase of many grades of paper- 
hoard. Possibly this has been because paperboard has been con- 
sidered as just “board”; but, in any case, the inconsistency of this 
attitude is evidenced when it is considered that nearly all concerns 
of fair size now buy their coal, worth perhaps $10 per ton, on 
laboratory reports and rigid specifications. Paperboard is worth 

five times as much and sometimes more. 
Taking into consideration the present over-equipped condition 
of the paperboard industry in comparison with the demand, the 


Sample 1 
Sample 2 
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intrinsic value of the products, the quantities purchased, the aver- 
age size of single orders and the probability that the present “buy- 
er’s market” will continue for a long time to come, is probable that 
more and more attention will be given to this matter of more ac- 
curate and scientific specifications in the purchase of paperboard 
in order to take advantage of conditions and to apply the yardstick 
of greatest value received per dollar spent. It is a fact that, under 
present conditions, certain mills are compelled to make board which 
is smoother, harder, or damper than is actually necessary for the 
requirements of their customers, and which at the same time is 
below the best standards of these mills, simply from the necessity 
of following the customer’s specifications—vague, incomplete or 
missing except as to caliper, weight and sheet or roll size. 

Knowing nothing of how the board is to be used after leaving 
the mill—whether, as in the case of folding boxboard, for example, 
the board is to be used plain, printed or lithographed—knowing 
nothing of the buyer’s requirements as to texture, formation, damp- 
ness, compactness, weight, hardness, stiffness, etc., the mill can 
only follow the meager specifications furnished and run the board 
to caliper, weight and size, leaving the other characteristics of the 
board—which have really a great deal to do with its quality—to 
turn out as they will. 


Inquiries Compared 

Let us look at this whole matter rather more specifically. 
A writes to several mills something as follows: 

“Kindly give us your very best price per ton on a carload of White 
Patent Coated Newsboard, caliper 040. Price must be low to get 
the business.” 

Buyer B, being in the market for similar goods, likewise sends out 
several inquiries, but more after this fashion: 

“Please quote us on a carload of White Patent Coated News- 
board, caliper .040. 

“Board is to be used for folding boxes which are to be shipped 
as flat blanks, and to be printed (not lithographed) in two colors 
in large type. State highest sheetage basis for size 25 x 40 and 
price, both per ton of board and per thousand sheets of this size. 
With your quotation submit samples showing what in your opinion 
is the most suitable finish for our purpose and which you pro- 
pose to furnish with this order.” 

“White Liner to be well closed up and have the pinkish tinge 
of enclosed sample market ‘for shade’; must be free from dirt 
on both sides, and from hairiness; must have sizing, folding endur- 
ance and stiffness equal to the enclosed samples marked for your 
comparison as to these items. Board shall contain a maximum of 
8 per cent and a minimum of 6 per cent moisture; and shall be 
well made, free from wire marks, lumps, checks, etc.; and shall 
have caliper and weight run uniformly throughout the order.” 

The first buyer gets exactly what he asks for and no more, viz., 
prices per ton. He has specified no other requirements, sent no 
samples, and given not the slightest clue as to the uses to which 
the board will be put or the peculiar necessities of these uses. Con- 
sequently, he gets no information as to what he may expect to get 
in a shipment of board and no criterion by which he can measure 
the products of this mill against those of its competitors—both the 
price competitors and the quality competitors. Moreover, this kind 
of an inquiry will, largely, get replies from the low price mills 
which make board to price rather than to quality, and few if any 
replies from the high class, quality mills which will not usually ac- 
cept orders unless they can make a profit and who cannot afford 
to do much business on a purely price basis. Consequently, this 
buyer will probably get lower quality board which in turn will 
reflect itself in the cost figures of his product. 


Bulk and Footage i 
Before considering the second type of inquiry, consideration of 
the two items “(17) Bulk, or weight for bulk” and “(21) Area 


per unit weight” (“Footage,” “Yardage” or “Sheetage”) will be 
taken up. 


Buyer 
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In the last analysis, board is used to cover surfaces—whkcther in 
boxes, cartons, trunks, shoes, etc. By this is meant that the area 
which a certain weight of board will cover, other things being 
equal, usually indicates the value received by the board consumer 
from his point of view. This means, in effect, how far,—in square 
feet, square yards or other unit,—will the weight of board ordered 
go in my product and accordingly, how much will my board (ma- 
terial) cost be per ton of my product? 


Use of Gage Lists 


The present gage lists, compiled several years ago, do not, at the 
present time, show accurately what certain mills are able to do, al- 
though they do reflect the operations of the larger number of mills, 
especially the lower quality ones which have not given much thought 
to furnishing the dealer more and better board per ton of paper 
stock. It is not practical at present to revise the lists as a whole, 
because for every mill which they do not represent to the best ad- 
vantage there are ten which they do. 

A buyer who gets his board from the usual run of mills, will 
figure just as the gage lists indicate, viz. that a folding boxboard 
with a good printing surface (No. 3 Finish) in .040 caliper (Regu- 
lar No. 45) should turn out 1800 sheets of 26 x 38 (12,350 square 
feet) to the ton of 2000 pounds. His competitors using the same 
board, possibly bidding for the same business as the first buyer, and 
dealing with a more advanced mill, estimates, and correctly, that 
this board will turn out 2,200 sheets of 26 x 38 (Regular No. 55) 
(15,163 square feet) to the ton. The difference in the “sheetage” 
or “yardage,” in favor of the more advanced mill (and in favor of 
the buyer) is therefore 15,163—12,350 or 2,813 square feet of board 
more at the same cost. The significance of the terms “sheetage,” 
“footage” or “yardage” will now be apparent. 

The “footage” obtainable from a ton of board of any kind, is 
directly dependent on its “bulk” or weight per unit area, at a given 
thickness. Bulk, in turn, is affected by a great many different fac- 
tors in board manufacture—factors whose degree, individually and 
collectively, is affected by the policies, equipment, labor, materials 
and management of the plant. 

Expressed numerically, the comparative bulks of the two boards 
given as examples above are as follows: 


040, Regular No. 45, 50 Ib., (taken as unity) 


= 190 
040, Regular No. 55, 50 Ib., = 123 

As the “footage” is directly dependent on the bulk, 
1.23, obtained by dividing 15,163 square feet by 12,350 square feet, 


the figure 


also expresses the comparative “footages as a ratio.” The figures 
and ratio cited express results which are both obtainable in prac- 
tice and which can be realized by purchasers. 

It is because of the great decrease in footage, or to put it an- 
other way, the great increase in weight per square foot, resulting 
from the use of mineral fillers in board, that most mills no longer 
use china clay or pearl filler in the white liners of folding box 
boards. Barytes is a filler which makes board especially heavy. 
Other factors causing poor “footage” or bulk, are prolonged beat- 
ing, hard calendaring, excessive “grain” in the sheet, excessive 
moisture, and excessive foreign matter in the waste paper stocks 
used, especially chip and cheaper news paper packings. 


Importance of Tensile and Folding Tests 


In this connection, the importance of making tensile strength and 
bending strength tests both with and against the “grain” of the 
sheet might be metioned, though this is not customary practice at 
present. A comparatively high tensile strength across the sheet 
indicates a comparatively large number of fibers crosswise of the 
lengthwise fibers, which in turn means more air spaces between 
them and, if the sheet is not loaded, as is usually the case, more bulk 
_ than is the case where most of the fibers run lengthwise of the 
sheet and it has most of its tensile strength in the machine direction. 
In case filler has been- used in the manufacture, if there is consid- 
erable strength across the sheet the probability is that there will 
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not be as much filler present as where most of the fibers {ie 
lengthwise, since, other things being equal, owing to the more 
loosely knit and open formation, the retention of the filler will be 
less. 
Apparent Specific Gravity 

In order to determine the comparative bulking or “footage” of 
two samples of board, the apparent specific gravity of each can be 
determined from the following formula, and from these figures as 
a basis, the number of sheets of each of a certain size, necessary 
to make a 50 pound bundle, can be computed. 


te Formula for Apparent Specific Gravity 


vy = specific gravity (apparent) where: 


W—equals weight of a small, measured board sample, 


V—equals the volume of the sample weighted, i. ¢., its area X times the 
caliper in thousandths of an inch. 


The sample or samples should be accurately cut to a given size and weighed 
on scales which are accurate to at least three decimal places. The sample 
showing the largest specific gravity will, of course, give the smallest “shectace.” 


Good yield from a ton of paperboard stock, then, implies, usually, 
good sheetage which in turn implies a bulky sheet. For many pur- 
poses bulk is very desirable, but there are cases, especially in the 
case of boards for lithographing, where there are needed a very 
fine texture with a well beaten liner, closely knit fibers and a high 
(No. 4) finish. 


Such a board necessarily gives smaller sheetage than in cases 
where more bulk is permissible. In the case of lithograph board, 
and many others where high sheetage cannot be expected, there is 
still no excuse for excessive moisture or heavy loading with clay 
or mineral hardeners. Of course, there are exceptions where hard- 
ness, compactness, weight or dampness or all these characteristics 
may be desirable and in such cases, much cannot be expected in the 
way of good covering power and bulk. 


Specifications Again Discussed 

Let us now return to the inquiries sent out by Buyer B mentioned 
above. This letter, sent out by a buyer who appreciates the ad- 
vantages of real quality and efficiency in his purchases, will go 
more to the larger mills which have the reputation of being high- 
priced and full of orders, rather than to those reputed to be low- 
priced and short of orders; and also to the mills which have the 
reputation of being run by expert paperboard superintendents. This 
buyer knows that in the long run, such mills are the most eco- 
nomical from which to buy. 


His inquiries indicate several things to mill managers: 

1, Exactly what the buyer wants, as to quality as well as in the 
way of sheetage. 

2. What the board is to be used for, i.e, for plain printing, in 
which case the buyer will expect to receive greater sheetage than 
were the board specified for lithographing. 

3. The bending requirements, i.e., that it need not be such that 
the board will stand a complete fold but only enough to permit the 
board, shipped flat, to be half oiled when locked up. 

4. That the buyer understands the common defects and irregu- 
larities occurring in board and is on his guard against them, and 
that he either tests his own board or has it done by some outside 
parties. 

5. That he takes for granted that the mill understands its busi- 
ness thoroughly and is uptodate in its methods. And finally, 

6. That he is willing to be guided by the mill’s experience, sain- 
ples, and recommendations in meeting his needs most advantageously. 

To summarize a little, the results achieved by the quotations sent 
out by buyers A and B might be tabulated thus: 


Buyer B 
~~ $92 s 
2,200 sheets 26 x 55 
+200 
$41.81 


Price per ton quoted 
Sheetage guaranteed 
Sheetage obtainable per ton of board.... 
Cost per 1,000 sheets 
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Specimen Inspection Reports 

Reference was made to specimen inspection reports showing a 
fair average variation in folding boxboard, in a mill making a high 
standard series of products of this kind. Two of these are given: 


Waite Patent Coatrep News 

Cutting the following sheets: 
27% x 444—.030—255 ream weight. 
36% x 51%—.030—473 ream weight. 


(Called Sheet 1) 
Samples of each taken every hour. 


(Called Sheet 2) 


Sheet Remarks Time Caliper Ream weight 

1. Caliper heavy. Wild, dirty........ 7.45 .0135 258 
Wild, dirty........ 7.45 -0130 470 

Ream weight and caliper light wien 8.45 -012 230 
Ream weight crushed...........+++ 8.45 012 428 
Caliper bangs WeBsccccccicvsece 9.45 014 250 
Caliper heavy.  Wild.......ceccsee 9.45 014 468 

1. Ream weight light............0+.. 10.45 013 216 
9 Rene Set ie dnccdacwsee 10.45 .013 424 
9. WR ME Piosrccoccocececce 11.45 .013 220 
2 Reem WD BIR koe ccccvedccces 11.45 013 432 
1. Caliper heavy. Ream weight licht.. 12.45 -0135 228 
). Caliper heavy. Ream weight light.. 12.45 0135 437 
1. Caliper heavy. Dirty.........sce0- 1.45 .014 250 
2. Caliper heavy. Dirty..........00. 1.45 014 404 


Buieacttep Mantra Lixep Cripsoarp 
Cut in sheets 39 x 581%4—.020--605 ream weight 





Remarks Caliper Ream weight 

Ream weight heavy. -020 632 
Ream weight heavy. .020 649 

-020 600 
Caliper slightly light. -0195 612 
Caliper slightly light. .020 608 
Caliper slightly light. .020 612 
Caliper light, damp. 019 600 
Caliper light, damp, 019 604 
Caliper slightly light. Wild .0195 612 
Ream weight and caliper light. Wild 5.00 -0185 568 


It will be noticed that the Bleached Manila Lined Chip order, on 
the whole, ran quite uniformly except at the start and finish. In 
this particular case, the wildness of the sheet could not have been 
corrected without additional equipment. The variation in the White 
Patent Coated News order, however, was much greater—in fact, 
more so than should have been the case. 


Ppoperties Evaluated by Personal Judgment Only 

“Properties Evaluated by Personal Judgment Only,” 
to above will now be briefly touched upon. 

“Hardness,” is largely a function of “Compactness” but is also 
affected by the amount of hydration received in the beaters (not 
very much in the usual board mill, however), by steaming (in the 
case of steamed groundwood pulp boards such as imitation jutes), 
by hardening materials as silicate of soda added to the beaters, and 
by the formation on the cylinder molds. The hardness and natural 
rigidity of the fibers is also an influence, as in the case of straw- 
boards. It is possible that some relation might be worked out be- 
tween “Compactness” and “Hardness” by measuring compactness 
in terms of “inverse porosity” by a porosity tester, such as the 
Gurley Densmeter or by some modified form of hardness tester as 
the Shore Sceleroscope. 

“Feel” is an especially elusive and indefinite quality to reduce to 
definite descriptive terms, to say nothing of the practical impossi- 
bility of evaluating it numerically. Some folding boxboards have a 
“silky” feel, especially those made with Nos. 3 and 4 finishes. 
Others of the same grade, made by another mill, will feel “flabby” 
or “punky.” Differences in the content of size, presence or absence 
of stiffening agents, excessive filler which destroys the size and 
thus makes the sheet “limp,” excessive moisture which gives the 
same effect,—these are some of the factors which affect the “feel” 
of a sheet, not to mention the characteristics—intrinsic or added— 
of the various fibers. 

“Dirt” in board can be reduced to numerical evaluation, but for 
all practical purposes, visual comparison and estimation is all that 
is usually necessary. Of course, discretion and judgment should be 
used in deciding whether a shipment is too dirty or not. Small 
Pieces of metal, asphalt spots, undefibered paper stock, rubber, cloth, 
string, etc., are allowable in a cheap chipboard where good appear- 
ance is not necessary or desirable, while such things would be in- 


referred 
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admissable in the filler or liners or board to be printed or litho- 
graphed. 


“Printing quality” is a composite of many of these factors and 
presupposes the absence of “Hairiness” or whiskers which clog the 
type. Freedom from felt marks and good finish are also assumed, 
together with close formation. It would seem that some simple and 
standard small-scale duplication of printing and lithographing, or 
their equivalents, might be developed for use in folding box board 
mills, to give practical tests of value. 

Notre—This concludes the division “Examination of Paperboard and Allied 
rete for Quality’ which began in “Paper Trade Journal, April 9, 1925.” 

The next installment of this series (VIII) will treat of Raw Materiais—their 
kinds, inspection, sorting and purchasing. As mentioned in the first install- 
ment, in “Paper” June 26, 1924, the two classes of boards “Binders and Fiber 


Board” and “Miscellaneous Boards” will be taken up individually at the end 
of this series, as well as the raw materials used by these grades. 


The Efficiency of a Jordan 
SpeciaL Ingumry No. 26. 
A member wants to know: 


1. If a small jordan is more or less efficient than one of large 
size. 


2. What effect the size of the plug has on the efficiency. 
3. The effect of the speed on the efficiency. 





RESPONSE. 


The jordan is usually made in three fairly standard sizes—small, 
medium and large—but with a wide variety of fillings both- in 
material and design. There are also various arrangements for the 
introduction and outlet of the stock, particularly as affecting the 
pressure under which the stock is held while being refined. The 
member might have included in his questions the effect on the 
efficiency of these points. 


The basis of calculating the jordan efficiency would probably 
be the kilowatt-hours required to refine a ton of a given stock 
between identical initial and final conditions, determined by micro- 
scopical examination, the freeness test, or a combination of both. 


There is something on refiners in Volume IV and also in Witham’s 
book, but I do not know of any work having been done to de- 
termine the relative efficiency of jordans or refiners of the different 
sizes or of the many different designs. Generally the choice is 
based on personal preference or the practice of some other plant. 
On some grades of paper, particularly kraft, two or more jordans 
are used in series while with a few grades they are placed in 
parallel. 


I shall be glad to handle the discussion on this inquiry and to 


send a transcript of the replies, in blank, to members who partici- 
pate. Replies should be as specific as possible. 


W. G. MacNauecnuton, Secretary. 


Lubrication 


The treatise on Lubrication in the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
which was published in the October and November (1924) numbers 
of Lubrication, the house organ of the Texas Company, 17 Battery 
Place, New York City, has been translated into the French language. 
While intended primarily for its European customers it should 
be welcomed on this continent, especially by the pulp and paper 
students in the Province of Quebec. 


The treatise was prepared by Norton Bronson of the Texas 
Company after a close personal investigation of a large number of 
paper mills, and a study of their costs of lubrication and the factors 
which affect them. While it was written for a sales development 
of the Texas products, it is well worthy of study by all paper 
mill executives and engineers. 


TecHNICAL Section, Pace 185 
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Effect of Temperature and Time of Storage on the Physical 
Properties of Undeveloped Brown Print Paper’ 


By T. D. Jarrett ano F. P. Verrcw Bureau or Cuemistry, U. S. DepARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Government and commercial firms and individuals engaged in 
engineering and construction work use brown print paper in large 
quantities for preparing negatives from original drawings on trac- 
ing cloth. Brown print is necessary where many blueprints of the 
same drawing are to be made. Because undeveloped coated paper 
deteriorates in strength very rapidly, thus causing inconvenience and 
loss to both makers and users, it is the general practice to purchase 
recently sensitized paper and to use it promptly. 

An investigation on the effect of the commercial brown print sen- 
sitizing materials commonly used in this country on the physical 
properties of the paper to which they were applied previously re- 
ported’ showed that when coated brown print paper was kept at 
ordinary temperatures for only two weeks before developing and 
washing its folding endurance was reduced approximately 75 per 
cent in comparison with that of the same paper uncoated. Soon 
after the account of this work was published results were obtained 
which indicated that the temperature at which the undeveloped 
coated brown print paper is kept between the period of coating and 
drying and that of developing and washing influences the effect of 
the sensitizing materials upon the physical properties of the paper. 

The present article gives the results of the investigation under- 
taken, as an extension of the work previously reported, to deter- 
mine to what extent the deteriorating effect of the commonly em- 
ployed sensitizing materials on brown print paper is affected by 
temperature, and to determine under what temperature conditions 
coated brown print paper may be preserved longest. 


Procedure 


Three 15-yard rolls of freshly coated high-grade brown print 
paper, weighing 16 pounds per ream of 17 x 22 in., of all-rag stock, 
were obtained from three coaters in May, 1924. The sensitizing 
materials and the method of coating employed were those regularly 
used by these coaters. 

Immediately after coating and drying each roll was subdivided 
into four rolls of approximately the same length and numbered for 
identification. Rolls 1.1, 1.2, 1.3, and 1.4 were coated by coater 
No. 1 on May 27, 1924; rolls 2.1, 2.2, 2.3, and 2.4 were coated by 
coater No. 2 on May 28, 1924; and rolls 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, and 3.4 
were coated by coater No. 3 on May 29, 1924. These twelve 
sub-rolls were immediately securely wrapped in three different 
packages, each of which contained four rolls from the same coater, 
and all were sent to the laboratory in Washington, D. C. All 
packages reached the laboratory on May 31, 1924. On the same 
day they were assembled in a room maintained at 70° F., and sub- 
samples about 2 feet wide were cut from the entire width of each 
of the twelve rolls. Each sub-sample was then immediately ex- 
posed on an electric blueprint printer, washed for 15 minutes by 
immersion in a tank of cold running water, and air dried. 

Immediately after taking the sub-samples the rolls were securely 
wrapped and placed in four tin tubes, with closely fitting caps, 
to be stored at various temperatures. One roll from each of the 
three coaters was placed on each tube. The tube containing rolls 
1.1, 2.1, and 3.1 was placed in a refrigerating room kept at a tem- 
perature between 35-40° F.; the tube containing rolls 1.2, 2.2, and 
3.2 was stored in another refrigerating room at 55-60° F.; the 
tube containing rolls 1.3, 2.3, and 3.3 was stored at 70° F.; and the 
tube containing rolls 1.4, 2.4, and 3.4 was stored at 86° F. 

In order to determine the effect of these temperatures on the 


*Read before Section C, 79th Meeting, American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, ay 2, 1925. : 
2 Paper TRavdE JouRNAL, vol. 78 (April 24, 1924), No. 17, p. 45. 
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physical properties of the undeveloped coated paper, sub-samples 
were taken from the rolls at the same time at intervals of 1, 2, 4, 
8, 12, and 20 weeks after they had been stored under temperature 
control. They were immediately exposed, washed, and air dried 
in the manner just described. The exposed and washed samples 
were placed in the constant temperature and humidity room and 
allowed to condition at 65 per cent relative humidity and 70° F, 
for at least 48 hours. They were then tested for folding endur- 
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Fic. 1. 
Effect of Temperature and Time of Storage on Physical Properties of 
Undeveloped, Coated Brown Print Paper. 

ance, wet tensile strength, and bursting strength. Strips for the 
two tests first mentioned were cut in the transverse direction, i. e., 
at right angles to the machine direction of the sheet. The strips 
for the wet tensile strength tests were soaked in water at 70° F. 
for 20 minutes before testing. Ten tests were made on each sub- 
sample in the case of folding endurance and bursting strength, and 
six tests in the case of wet tensile strength. 

The effect of the various temperatures and periods of storage 
used in this investigation upon the folding endurance, wet tensile 
strength, and bursting strength of the undeveloped coated paper is 
expressed in Figure I as percentage gain or loss, calculated from 
the results of all sub-samples developed and washed when the rolls 
were first stored in the room maintained at the given temperatures. 


Discussjon of Results 
Since the results obtained on the samples prepared by the three 
coaters are in fairly good agreement with respect to the effect of 
the temperatures at which undeveloped coated paper was stored, 
only the average of the composite samples are shown in the graph 
and considered in the discussion which follows. 
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There was no deterioration of the coating material itself; all 
sub-samples developed, regardless of the temperature and time of 
storage, gave as good a print as when they were first coated. 


Folding Endurance 

Effect at 35-40° F.—Four weeks after coating the mean de- 
crease of all samples in folding endurance was 7 per cent; in 12 
weeks an increase of 3 per cent was obtained; and in 20 weeks the 
mean decrease was 8 per cent; practically the same as in 4 weeks. 
The slight discrepancies are within the usual limits of error. 

Effect at 55-60° F.—Two weeks after storing the mean de- 
crease in folding endurance was 31 per cent; at the end of 20 
weeks the decrease was 66 per cent. 

Effect at 70° F.—At the end of two weeks the mean decrease 
was 45 per cent; in 20 weeks the folding endurance decreased 90 
per cent. 

Effect at 86° F.—Two weeks after storing the mean decrease 
was 81 per cent; at the end of 20 weeks the decrease was 99 per 
cent. 

Bursting Strength 

Effect at 35-40° F.—Four weeks after storing there was an in- 
crease in bursting strength of 1 per cent; in 12 weeks a decrease 
of 3 per cent; in 20 weeks an increase of 2 per cent. 

Effect at 55-60° F.—At the end of two weeks the decrease was 
3 per cent; in 20 weeks the decrease was 13 per cent. 

Effect at 70° F.—Two weeks after storing the decrease was 8 
per cent; in 20 weeks the decrease was 27 per cent. 

Effect at 86° F.—At the end of two weeks the decrease was 
20 per cent; in 20 weeks the decrease was 61 per cent. 

Wet Tensile Strength 


Effect at 35-40° F.—Four weeks after storing the mean de- 
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crease in wet tensile strength was less than 1 per cent; in 12 
weeks there was an increase of 8 per cent; in 20 weeks the increase 
was 7 per cent. 

Effect at 55-6€0° F—At the end of-four weeks there was an 
increase of 6 per cent; in 20 weeks an increase of 5 per cent. The 
maximum increase at this temperature, 13 per cent, was reached in 
about 12 weeks after storing. 

Effect at 70° F.—Four weeks after storing the mean increase 
was 10 per cent; in 12 weeks it was 19 per cent; in 20 weeks the 
increase was 11 per cent. 

Effect at 86° F.—At the end of four weeks the mean increase 
was 13 per cent; in 12 weeks there was an increase of 5 per cent; 
in 20 weeks there was a decrease of 15 per cent. 


Conclusions 


The temperature at which undeveloped coated brown print paper 
is kept between the period of coating and drying and that of de- 
veloping and washing influences the effect of the sensitizing ma- 
terials upon the physical properties of the paper. 

Undeveloped brown print paper can be kept at 35° to 40° F. 
for at least five months without any deterioration in strength. 

The folding endurance of well-made all-rag paper is decreased 
about 30 per cent when it is stored for 2 weeks at 55-60° F., 
about 45 per cent when stored for the same period at 70° F., and 
about 80 per cent when stored for two weeks at 86° F. As the 
period of storing the undeveloped coated paper at these tempera- 
tures is prolonged, the folding endurance and bursting strength 
progressively decrease. 

In order to conserve the durability of brown print paper, coaters 
and users of brown print papers should keep the undeveloped 
sensitized paper at a temperature of not more than 35° to 40° F. 


Effect of Sunlight on Rosin‘* 


By J. CHINTSHIN** 


Studies of rosin exposed to sunlight were made at the Govern- 
ment Paper Testing Station, Moscow, under the writer’s super- 
vision. Although the work has not been completed, a preliminary 
report on the results so far obtained seems advisable. The results 
are: 

I. The action of the rays of the sun on rosin causes the forma- 
tion of a stable form of rosin, which is insoluble in petroleum ether. 
This stable form, however, partially returns to the original unstable 
form under certain physico-chemical conditions as, for example, dur- 
ing the process of paper sizing. 

Il. The reversion to the unstable form is also observed during 
solution of the stable form of rosin in alcohol, ether, etc., although 
to a smaller extent. 

III. Data are available which justify the assertion, that when the 
stable form is in a colloidally dispersed state, the reversion to the 
unstable form is especially favored by absorbtion processes. 

Based on these and other experiments, the author has formulated 
a definite view of the causes for the formation of a stable form 
of rosin under the influence of certain light and electric rays, some 
properties of this rosin being: low sizing value’, insolubility in 
petroleum ether, raised melting point. This view, which is offered as 
a working hypothesis, follows : 

a. The action of some light and electric rays on rosin results, 
chiefly, in a change of the dielectric constant and in agglomeration* 
of the rosin molecule, causing the formatoin of the stable form 
of rosin with all its properties. 

b. Through chemical reactions causing a rearrangement of atoms 

Translated from Bumazhnaia Promyshlennost (Russia), 3, No. 12, 727-8, 
Dec., 1924, by M. L. Caust. See Paper Trape Journat for July 10, 1924, 
p. 41; Mar. 27, 1924, p. 119; Mar. 15, 1923, p. 50. 

‘Director of the Govt. Paper Test. Station, Moscow. 

Schwalbe, Pap. Fabr., No. 44, 1923. 

“This term is borrowed from H. Wislicenius u. W. Gierisch, Kolloid Zeit- 


schrifft, b. 34, h, 3, 1924. 
* Paper Trape Journat, July 10, 1924, p. 41. 


and molecules, also under the influence of other factors, like red 

heat rays*, the dielectric constant changes again, the rosin mole- 

cule disagglomerates and the unstable form of rosin is reestablished. 
A complete report of the work will be published later. 


Test Paper for Label Use 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 11, 1925—Further work has recently 
been done by the Paper Section of the Bureau of Standards as re- 
gards labels for use by the Library of Congress. Several different 
kinds of paper were tested and selection made for service trials in 
the Library. In this connection, the Paper Section continues in a 
statement : 

“Some investigation was also made as regards the use of decalco- 
mania paper. This is a transfer paper, the surface being coated so 
that upon moistening the basic paper, any design made on the coated 
surface may be transferred. Papers of this type with designs print- 
ed on them were secured and the designs transferred to various 
kinds of cloth book bindings. Tests were made in the Paper Sec- 
tion as regards the durability of the design upon subjecting to 
folding, the Schopper folding tester being used. Poor results were 
obtained, the decalcomania designs readily disintegrating and peeling 
away from the cloth.” 


fa Corporate Members of TAPPI 

Since the last publication of members, the following companies 
have approved the work of the Technical Association by taking 
Corporate Membership: 

Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, Ltd., Grand Falls, 
N. F.—G. F. Laycock, Director. 

Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa—W. F. Bromley, Secre- 
tary. 

Zellerbach Corporation, San Francisco, Calif—J. D: Zellerbach. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 
Literature of the Technical Association of the Paper Making Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Bleaching 

Effect of Physical Conditions on the Rate of Bleaching of 
Paper Pulps. J. H. Bell. Proc. Tech. Sec. Papermakers’ Assoc. 
Gt. Brit. & Ire. 5, 24-49 (1924). A series of bleaching tests were 
made on easy bleaching sulphite, strong sulphite, easy bleaching 
soda and esparto at 17° and 35° C. with a consistency of 2.5%. The 
time of bleaching was 24 hr. at 17° and 3 hr. at 35° C. A relation 
between the amount of bleach added and consumed was obtained 
and plotted as a graph. The amount of pwp used in each test was 
10 g. The residual bleach was estimated by the iodine-thiosulphate 
method. It was found that under the same conditions of bleaching 
(except for the per cent of bleaching powder used) each wood pulp 
was bleached to about the same extent, when it had consumed the 
same per cent of the initial bleach added. Esparto showed a great 
difference from wood. pulp and could not be correlated with the 
latter. Another series was made in a model beater holding 800 g. 
pulp at 2% consistency, using 10% of bleaching powder. The time 
in minutes required to obtain 50% consumption of bleaching powder 
at 16.3°, 27.4°, 34° and 39.5° C., was respectively 41, 83, 162 and 
480. At the low consistency used, increased agitation did not speed 
up the bleaching, except in one test where a kollergang was used 
during bleaching. Very severe agitation of the pulp before or dur- 
ing bleaching did not improve the final color but tended to make it 
worse. Oven drying of the pulp prior to bleaching was also detri- 
mental to good color. More rapid bleaching took place and better 
colors were produced in sunlight than in subdued light or in dark- 
ness. Increasing the pulp consistency from 1 to 6% did not have 
a marked effect on the speed of bleaching —C. J. W. 

Use of Chlorine Water in Paper Making. Boll. Staz. Speri- 
mentale, per I’Indus. della Carta, o. 4, Apr. 1924. The author de- 
votes most of his article to a discussion of American methods of 
using bleaching gas, with a general statement of its merits—P. B. 

Determination of Available Chroline in Bleaching Powder by 
Means of Sodium Nitrite Solution. Zoltan Kertesz. Pulp & 
Paper 22, 331-332 (Mar. 20, 1924); World’s Paper Tr. Rev. 81, 
766 (Mar. 7, 1924). See Pulp & Paper 22, 1066-1067 (Oct. 16, 
1924) ; Paper Trade J. 79, No. 10, 51 (Sept. 4, 1924).—A. P.-C. 

Bleaching Paper Pulp. P. Souchon. Eng. pat. 220,137, July 
10, 1923. In a continuous process for the bleaching of pulp the 
latter is passed through a series of vessels, to the first of which 
a solution of hypochlorite.is supplied, the acid being introduced into 
a vessel later in the series; to the last vessels of the series water is 
supplied for the purpose of washing the pulp—A. P.-C. 

Continuous Circulation System for the Cooking, Washing and 
Bleaching of Paper Pulp. Cellulose et Papiers. Addition No. 
27,346 to Fr. pat. 569,492. The circulation system described in the 
main patent as applied to the cooking of grasses, etc., is applied to 
the washing and bleaching of pulp. The essential points are that 
provision must be made to add water at a suitable point, and that 
a screen must be supplied through which the dirty water can be 
removed. When applied in bleaching, the apparatus must be con- 
structed of chlorine resistant material—A. P.-C. 

Driers and Drying 

Heat Consumption and Ventilation in the Paper Machine 
Room and Drying Machine Room. Torsten Samson. Svensk 
Pappers-Tid. Nos. 17, 18, Sept. 15 and 30, 1923. Steam consumption 
for drying paper on the cylinders is often incorrectly estimated. It 
cannot be said with precision that the consumption of steam per 
kg. of paper has an invariable figure for a certain paper or drying 


made. as follows: Let the variables e, and e, equal the per cent of 
dry substance before and after the driers, and G equal the quantity 
&—e, 
of water removed by drying from 1 kg. of paper; then G = - 
e 
For example, when the steam consumption for heating the drying 
air in the machine room is calculated, the calorific value of the 
specific heat of the air is 0.238 cal. per kg. at 0° C., and that of 
the heat required to raise 29.5 kg. of air from 10 to 36° is 182.5, 
while the heat in 1 kg. of saturated steam at 36° is 611.6, the steam 
794.1 
consumption then is ——~— = 1,527 kg. per kg. of evaporated water. 
520 
Elaborate curves and equations are given showing the calculations 
of steam consumption for the paper machine, cylinders, ventilation, 
and for measuring the moisture content of the air.—P. B. 

Drying Paper. C. H. Leicester. Paper Trade J. 79, No. 17, 
47-48 (Oct. 23, 1924). A discussion showing the great increase 
in the cost of drying with increase in the moisture content of the 
sheet as it reaches the driers, and bringing out the importance of 
the efficiency of water removal by mechanical means at the wet end 
of the machine.—A. P.-C. 

Festoon Drier. F. Hinnekens assignor to Van Vlaanderen 
Machine Co. U. S. pat. 1,494,307, May 13, 1924. The “sticks” or 
“rods” carrying the loops are made of relatively large diameter, and 
are each constructed of a shaft carrying a number of spiders to 
which are secured a number of equally spaced slats, thus forming a 
cylinder of which the shaft is the axis. At each end of the shaft is a 
pinion meshing with a fixed rack, so that as the rods are driven 
through the drier the pinions make them rotate. This construction 
has the twofold advantage of preventing the rods from marking the 
paper, and of ensuring more uniform drying.—A. P.-C. 
~ Drying of Paper. William F. Goldsmith. Paper Mill 48, No. 
43, 4, 6, 48 (Oct. 18, 1924) ; Paper Making 43, 595-597 (Nov. 1924). 
Discussion of the factors affecting driers, with indications for ef- 
fecting marked economies, based on results of much investigation 
and many tests run at the Pejepscot Paper Company’s mill.—A. P.-C. 

Caterpillar Paper Drier. John W. Brassington. Paper 34, 1135- 
1137 (Oct. 9, 1925). A detailed description of a caterpillar type of 
paper drier (patents for which are pending), in which the cylindrical 
surfaces of the standard paper machine drier are replaced by straight 
line heating surfaces. The unequal stresses on a continuous sheet 
set up in the standard roll drier by shrinkage, tension and irregu- 
larities of surface speeds are non-existent in the caterpillar straight- 
line type, in which the paper is dried between two felts at a con- 
stant temperature of 212° F.—A. P.-C. 

Factors Affecting the Life of Canvas Drier Felts. Paper 3, 
1158 (Oct. 9, 1924). A brief discussion of the factors involved, with 
a plea for a complete analysis of all the details of the drying process 
such as has been made of the manner in which water is removed 
by the presses —A. P.-C. 

Paper Drying. C. H. Leicester. Paper Trade J. 79, No. 15, 
47-48 (Oct. 9, 1924). A discussion of the importance of controlling 
the temperature, quantity and distribution of the air supplied to tlie 
drier sections of paper machines in order to obtain maximum effi- 
ciency in drying—A. P.-C. 

Paper Drying Apparatus. F. P. Reed assignor to Waterford 
Art Papers Inc. U. S. pat. 1,500,592, July 8, 1924. The paper 
passes into a drying chamber heated to a temperature of 300° to 350” 


machine. ‘Theoretically the calculation of the quantity may be F. in any suitable manner, but preferably by means of inchrome 
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electric heating elements so arranged as to heat both sides of the 
paper equally. The paper is supported and guided through the 
chamber by means of reels of skeleton construction which also 
agitate the air to bring it more readily into contact with the paper. 
—~A, Px. 


Festooning Machine for Carrying Paper. W. H. Waldron 
assignor to J. Waldron Corp. U. S. pat. 1,499,134, June 24, 1924. 
The purpose of the invention is to provide means for automatically 
turning the sticks carrying the festoons, so as to prevent the mark- 
ing which occurs when the paper remains in the same position on 
the sticks until it is dry. The sticks are round, and the ends are 
flattened to engage H-shaped blocks at each side of the machine. 
\s the sticks are carried’ forward by the chains, they engage the 
H-shaped blocks, which are pivotally suspended in such a manner 
that the motion of the sticks forces them to turn through an angle 
of 180°—A. P.-C. 


Electrically Heated Paper Machine Drying Roll. R. P. 
Moodie. U. S. pat. 1,497,223, June 10, 1924. The roll is heated 
by passing an electric current through a thin, high-resistance metal 
shell, which is insulated from the body of the drier roll by means 
of asbestos. The shaft is broken inside the drum and connected by 
means of an insulating coupling to prevent the current from passing 
directly from one end of the drier to the other through the shaft. 
Near one end of the heating shell is a circumferential groove which 
can take up all longitudinal expansion due to the heating. The 
rolls are insulated from the rest of the machine and are connected 
in series by their alternate ends. The temperature of the various 
rolls can be made to increase gradually from one end of the series 
to the other by increasing the resistance of the various rolls cor- 
respondingly.—A. P.-C. 


Method of Drying Double-Faced Corrugated Board. R. E. 
Jones assignor to Robert Gair Co. U. S. pat. 1,497,446, June 10, 
1924. The strawboard is passed through corrugating rolls, a jute 
liner applied to one face, and the board passed over a heating sur- 
face to dry the adhesive. The second liner is then applied and the 
double-faced board passed through a heating chamber. The board 
itself is in contact with a heating surface. Air is passed under 
the heating surface to heat it, and from there part of it passes over 
the board and part of it passes through the corrugations. In order 
to prevent the air passing through the corrugations from lifting the 
top liner from the corrugated board, a baffle is provided above the 
board to hold back the air and create a somewhat greater air 
pressure above than inside the corrugations. It is claimed that this 
machine gives a more uniform and better quality product, that dry- 
ing is so thorough that the board need not be stacked to allow it to 
dry out completely, and that the machine can be run at approxi- 
mately twice the speed of other machines, viz., about 170 instead 
of 90 ft. per min —A. P.-C. 


Unit Festoon Drier for Wall Paper and Coated Paper. U. S. 
Pat. 1,478,938, Dec. 25, 1923. The apparatus consists essentially of 
two superimposed units of substantially identical construction, each 
divided by a longitudinal vertical partition into two parallel passage- 
ways, through one of which passes the festoon while the other is 
provided with heating pipes. Each passageway is further subdi- 
vided by transverse partitions into individual compartments. The 
air from each one of the heating compartments passes into the ad- 
joining festoon compartments, from which it passes on to the fol- 
lowing heating compartment to be reheated. The circulation of the 
air is effected by means of a series of fans or blowers which are 
mounted on a common shaft to ensure of their having the same 
speed and handling the air at the same rate. By means of ap- 
propriate baffles, etc., the air currents travel both downward and 
sideways in the festoon. Two or more units can be used, and the 
ducts leading from one to another are provided with doors or shut- 
ters which operate automatically when one or more of the units are 
cut out—A,. P.-C. 
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Pulp and Paper Testing 


Method of Making Uniform Fiber Sheets for Test Purposes. 
Merle B. Shaw and George W. Bicking. Paper Trade J. 79, No. 21, 
51-53 (Nov. 20, 1924). The sheet mold, which is described in detail, 
consists essentially of a 10 x 12 x 6 in. deckle box, clamped to a 
screen plate drilled with 14 in. holes and covered with a 10-mesh 
and with an 80-mesh wire, which rests on a mold support fitted with 
a quick-opening gate valve which, for suction purposes, is connected 
to a steam ejector below. The sheet press was made by fastening 
the upright supports of a letter press to the base of platform scales, 
so that the pressure applied could be measured by the weights added 
to the lever arm for balancing. The technique of the operation of 
the apparatus is described in detail. Test data- given indicate that 
sheets made in this manner are uniform, that the fibers are uni- 
formly distributed, and that the suction mold as constructed elimi- 
nates the many desirable factors of the hand mold.—A. P.-C. 


New Pulp Testing Outfit. Paper Mill 48, No. 30, 16 (July 26, 
1924). <A description of the new form of the Williams standard 
pulp testing outfit, designed and built to conform to the rules 
adopted by TAPPI and the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 
—A. P.-C. 

Freeness Control in the Pulp and Paper Mill. Frank M. 
Williams, Paper Mill 48, No. 44, 30 (Nov. 1, 1924); Paper 35, 143 
(Nov. 13, 1924). <A discussion of the importance of freeness con- 
trol of groundwood in obtaining maximum production from each 
stone per horsepower per ton of pulp produced, and in obtaining 
uniformity in the quality of the groundwood sent to the paper mill. 
—A. P.-C. 

Paper Testing. A. G. Rendall. Paper Maker & Brit. Paper Tr. 
J. 68, 375-379 (Oct. 1, 1924); Paper Makers Monthly J. 62, 419- 
420 (Oct. 15, 1924); Paper Making 43, 557-558 (Oct. 1924); Pulp 
& Paper 22, 1115 (Oct. 30, 1924). A discussion of the importance 
of paper testing in the manufacture and purchase of paper on an 
accurate “quality” basis (degree to which the paper is accurately 
suited to its requirements), with an outline of the various tests and 
of the interpretation of results—A. P.-C. 


. Testing the Ink Fastness of Paper. Nicholas A. Stephens. 
Paper 34, 1142-1144 (Oct. 9, 1924). The Leonhardi, Post, Schlut- 
tig-Neumann, Kollmann, Teclu and Herzberg sizing tests are out- 
lined, and their defects indicated. In the Stephens tester (described 
in detail), electrolyte is placed on opposite sides of the test sheet, 
and the time taken for an electric current to pass through (detected 
by means of a galvanometer) is taken as a measure of the degree 
of sizing—A. P.-C. 

Relative Humidity and Paper Testing. E. O. Reed.- Paper 34, 
1133-1134 (Oct. 9, 1924); Paper Trade J. 79, No. 15; 49-50 (Oct. 
9, 1924). Additional data is presented in favor of the adoption of 
a standard testing condition of 50% relative humidity, because it 
is more in harmony with actual indoor atmospheric conditions and 
gives a direct comparison between the tests and actual serviceability 
of the paper—A. P.-C. 

A New Sizing Tester for Paper. F. T. Carson. Paper Trade 
J. 79, No. 17, 44-45 (Oct. 23, 1924). A description of an apparatus 
devised for carrying out the curl sizing test (Paper Trade J. 74, 
No. 14, 43-49, Apr. 6, 1922); and designed to make most of the 
operations automatic and relatively free from the personal equation, 
and which eliminates errors due to extraneous influences such as 
air currents and temperature variations. Two modifications of the 
test as previously described are: the test strips are cut diagonally 
and curl into a helix when wetted on one side; the test specimen 
is creased so as to produce a lever arm or pointer which magnifies 
the movement of the curling specimen.—A. ‘P.-C. 


Gas Analysis 


Recording Analyzing Apparatus for Automatic Analysis ot 
Gases. S. A. S. Krogh and P. H. Pedersen. U. S. pat. 
1,474,097, Nov. 13, 1923. For recording carbon dioxide a definite 
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quantity of the gas to be analyzed is drawn into a measuring pipette, 
passed through a solution which absorbs the carbon dioxide, and 
sent to a measuring device where its volume is measured and re- 
corded. For recording the carbon monoxide, the gas freed from 
carbon dioxide is drawn from the second measuring device to an- 
other pipette, together with a definite quantity of air sufficient for 
combustion of the carbon monoxide. It is then driven through a 
chamber with an electric coil heated high enough to ensure com- 
plete combustion of the carbon monoxide to carbon dioxide, passed 
through a solution which absorbs the carbon dioxide, and finally 
sent to another measuring bell where the reduction in volume is 
measured and recorded. The apparatus is evidently suitable for the 
analysis of sulphur burner gases in the manufacture of sulphite acid. 
—A. P.-C. 

Gas Analyzing Apparatus. R. E. Cooper and C. O. Sisler. 
U. S. pat. 1,475,000, Nov. 20, 1923. The apparatus is intended for 
the analysis of gases such as sulphur burner gases used for making 
sulphite cooking acid. Gas is drawn continuously from the main 
gas pipe by means of a water siphon and the sulphur dioxide dis- 
solves in the water. The solution passes continuously into an elec- 
trolytic cell in which a constant level is maintained, and in which 
the electric conductivity of the solution is measured by a suitable 
instrument, such as a millivoltmeter. Any change in the sulphur 
dioxide content of the burner gases causes a corresponding change 
in the conductivity of the solution, which is indicated and recorded 
by a suitably placed and calibrated instrument, which is preferably 
connected to actuate an alarm mechanism when the composition 
falls outside predetermined limits—A. P.-C. 

Gas Analyzing Apparatus. F. F. Uehling. U. S. pat. 
1,480,317, Jan. 8, 1924. The apparatus is adapted to the determina- 
tion of combustible gases, such as carbon monoxide, in flue gases. 
The gas to be analyzed is filtered and dried, and is passed from a 
pipe at a constant predetermined pressure through a capillary plati- 
num tube into a chamber from which it is discharged through a 
second capillary platinum tube identical with the first one into a 
second pipe in which the gas is maintained at predetermined con- 
stant pressure, which is lower than the pressure in the first pipe. 
The pressure in the chamber depends on the pressures in the two 
constant pressure pipes, and also on the drop in pressure of the gas 
as it passes through the two capillaries. This drop in pressure, in 
turn, depends on the temperature of the gas as it passes through 
the capillaries. The chamber is therefore connected with an indi- 
cating and a recording pressure gage, suitably calibrated to indi- 
cate the percentage of combustible gases. The platinum tubes are 
heated by passing an electric current through them, and as they are 
both in the same circuit and identical in every respect any variations 
in the current will have the same effect on both and will therefore 
have no effect on the pressure in the chamber. On passing through 
the first capillary, the combustible gases are burned, raising the 
temperature of the gas mixture and causing a change in the pressure 
inside the chamber.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Specialties 

Origin and Manufacture of Parchment Paper. E. Arnold. 
Pulp & Paper 22, 1155-1157 (Nov. 13, 1924); Paper Making 43, 
604-608 (Nov. 1924). Practical manufacturing hints with a number 
of furnishes —A. P.-C. 

Parchmentizing Wood Pulp Articles. Alfred Tingle. Paper 
35, 61-62 (Oct. 30, 1924). Boards or wood pulp articles consisting 
partly or (preferably) entirely of groundwood can be given a sur- 
face parchmentization by immersing in 57° to 60° Bé. sulphuric acid, 
washing with water, then with ammonia to neutralize the last traces 
of acid, and finally with water again to remove the ammonia. Where 
the pliability of the product must be preserved, it is passed through 
a 10% glycerin bath. The treatment, which results in purely super- 
ficial parchmentization, limits penetration so that the article can be 
easily given a coating of varnish or of adhesive, which will not be 
absorbed to any considerable extent, thus permitting of making 
waterproof and greaseproof containers——A. P.-C. r 
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Paper Créping Machine. Wm. A. Lorenz assignor to tic 
Otaka Fabric Co. U. S. pat. 1,494,262, May 13, 1924. The movst 
web is passed around a main roll, to which it adheres, and between 
the main roll and an auxiliary or creping roll, which has a some- 
what lower surface speed than the main roll. The two rolls ae 
placed close to but not in contact with each other. The speed of tie 
paper being reduced when it reaches the créping roll, while the main 
roll feeds it at a high speed, the paper is créped or crinkled along 
transverse lines. The paper emerges at a slow speed practically 
equal to that of the créping cylinder, and may be carried out around 
the latter and delivered from it. In order that the slow cylinder 
may set up the required resistance for the purpose of crinkling, its 
surface is preferably roughened or broken, so that the paper will not 
slip past it. In order to provide clearance in the slow cylinder io 
facilitate the créping roll, the roll is grooved longitudinally, tlie 
grooves being preferably relatively small and close together. Thie 
two rolls are geared together so as to give the desired velocity 
ratio, irrespective of the actual linear velocity. The chief advan- 
tages claimed are better quality and more uniform product, with all 
weights of paper, practically complete elimination of breaks at the 
creping roll, and possibility of creping at much greater speeds than 
formerly. —A. P.-C. 


Method of and Apparatus for the Manufacture of Imitation 
Leather. J. J. Warren. U. S. pat. 1,496,040, June 3, 1924. 
Usually the stock is chemically treated in a manner to impart the 
desired characteristics to the finished product, and is wound on the 
roll of any ordinary wet machine until a sheet of the desired thick- 
ness is obtained, after which it is cut and air dried. Manufacture of 
such webs on ordinary multiple-cylinder machines is not practical 
owing to the fact that the stock is heavy and has slight adhesive 
qualities, so that the plies do not stick together and to the felt, and 
after a few plies have been added the weight causes the sheet to dro; 
off the felt into the cylinder vat. The inventor overcomes this 
difficulty by forming the suitably prepared stock into a number oi 
separate sheets, each composed of one or more plies, preferably on 
a series of cylinder paper machines, and combining the sheets su 
cessively before drying until a web of the desired thickness has been 
formed. After each sheet has been combined with the preceding 
sheets the resulting web may be impregnated with a suitable liquid to 
impart the desired characteristics, and preferably the initial sheet is 
also impregnated before being united to the second sheet. The 
liquid may, however, be applied to the stock before it is formed 
into sheets.—A. P.-C. 


Sulphurized Pulp and Paper Products. Wm. H. Kobb: 
Paper Trade J. 79, No. 20, 32, 34, 36 (Nov. 13, 1924). An outline 
of investigations carried out by the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. on 
various sulphur treatments applicable to pulp and paper products 
The process consists essentially in impregnating the material with 
liquid sulphur which crystallizes in the pores and fibers. Impreg 
nation is carried out by immersing the material in a bath of molten 
sulphur at 280° to 300° F, with or without pressure, for a period 
varying from two or three minutes to ten or twelve hours, accord 
ing to the porosity, thickness and moisture content of the stock an‘ 
the degree of impregnation desired. The possibilities of such treat- 
ment are indicated—A. P.-C. 

Machine for Carbonizing Paper. Wm. W. Latta. U. S. pat. 
1,476,988, Dec. 11, 1923. The machine is placed between a printin: 
and a cutting and folding machine, and is especially well adapted fo: 
use in making leaves of duplicate and triplicate sales books. The we!) 


from the printing press passes over a steam heated roll which dips 


into a hot molten mixture of paraffin and carbon, over a scraper 
which distributes the coating evenly and removes the excess, an’! 
around two cooling rolls through which circulates cold water. 
Thin sheet metal “blanking” strips are provided on the carbonizins 
roll to form clear strips on which to print or write. 
is driven from and at the same speed as the printing and foldin:: 
machines.—A. P.-C. 


The machine 
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Overhead During Low-Volume Production’ 


lt is generally considered that the conditions prevailing in many 
industries will cause manufacturers to operate considerably below 
their customary capacity during the next few years. The increased 
iactory facilities acquired during the war period, and the slackened 
demand of the European trade have given rise to a situation which 
merits very careful study. 

Cost accounting must consider and stress the selling viewpoint 
because it is evident that if this over-supply of factory equip- 
ment is to be utilized and its plants are to operate somewhere near 
normal, customer buying must be stimulated effectively. This 
stimulation may take the form of new products appealing to the 
public, or it may mean the production of greater quantities of the 
same product at reduced and more attractive prices. When the 
selling price meets the consumer's viewpoint of value at a given 
moment, it cannot help but stimulate sales. Future business will 
never be forthcoming to make use of idle equipment unless sales 
prices anticipate future costs. During low volume conditions, the 
sales department wants. lower prices. Costs for estimating pur- 
poses therefore, cannot be based on present actual conditions, but 
must anticipate the future conditions, in order to attract new busi- 
ness 

Increasing Sales Volume 


his article is written to bring out the factors that should be 


considered in aidnig the selling division to increase the sales 
volume. The basis suggested is not “a cure-all.” Obviously, no 
basis will work during the low ebb of industry when depression 


exists and when the laws of supply and demand preclude sales at 
any reasonable price. 

It is certain, however, that under present conditions lower prices 
have stimulated buying. No one can measure the amount of busi- 
ness that is lost to industry at this time because prices are not 
attractive to the consumer. There are articles (not articles of 
necessity) which consumers would buy if prices were low enough. 
The real problem is to determine how far costs can be reduced 
n this effort to obtain a sufficient volume of business. 

Cost accounting should provide the sales executive with in- 
formation showing how costs will vary with increases in the sales 
volume. The selling department problem is to reduce prices suffi- 
ciently to attract volume necessary to operate the factory upon an 
economical basis. The selling branch relies upon the cost depart- 
mont for estimates of the costs of probable future orders. The cost 
accountant is continually facing the question “how much will ten 
th usand articles, X-100, cost in the future if we land the order?” 
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This means a studied revision of factory expenses with the future 
conditions in mind. The cost accountant must necessarily consider 
the volume factor and he must reconstruct his actual cost figures 
so as to provide the selling division with sound estimates. The cost 
accountant must know his actual costs thoroughly and -he must 
exercise keen and far-sighted judgment in ascertaining the effect 
of increases in production upon such costs. 

The cost accountant should continue his normal overhead rates 
all through his inventory valuations and in his provision for profit 
and loss and balance sheet purposes. The suggested overhead cal- 
culations referred to hereinafter, are purely statistical. They are 
not tied in with the books. They are designed principally to aid the 
selling division in fixing prices for desired quantities. 


Some Pertinent Suggestions 


It is with the above general conditions in mind and based on some 
of their experiences of the last few years, that the authors put 
forth the following suggestions in connection with handling this 
situation so far as it relates to cost accounting. 

This article is written as a sequal to the topic presented in 
Official Publication No. 9 Volume 4, and gives more of the de- 
tailed departmental workings which go to make up the general 
situation discussed in the former publication. Official Publication 
No. 9, Volume 4, entitled “Prices, Profits and Production,” issued 
January 15, 1923, gave the broad principles for the cost account- 
ant to consider in attempting to attract a sufficient volume of busi- 
ness to reach what may be termed the “breaking line or point of 
profit.” It should be stressed again that this is the correct general 
basis on which to obtain sufficient future business in any enterprise 
to bring it somewhere near its capacity point. This former dis- 
cussion of the subject was rather general and somewhat brief, con- 
fining itself to broad underlying principles. It could not be applied 
in full to a plant having numerous departments and manufacturing 
a great variety of products. Such coditions demand a separate 
study of each department because each department’s fixed expense 
is related to the products going through it. 


An Accepted Principle 


It is assumed for the purpose of this article that the policy of 
distributing factory overhead by departments is very well defined 
and established. There are few cost accountants today who do not 
accept this principle as standard practice. It is also generally estab- 
lished that departmental overhead rates, whether they be machine 
hour rates, labor hour rates or percentage on labor dollars, are 
nearly all based on normal operating conditions. However, there 
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is no accepted formula for determining normal operating conditions. 
The authors have found in their recent experiences that few cost 
accountants agree on the method or basis of establishing a normal 
operating capacity. Some consider normal as 85 or 90 per cent of 
theoretical capacity, while others reduce theoretical capacity to 
practical capacity by deducting allowances for special purpose ma- 
chines, for workmen absent a certain percentage of their time, etc. 
This question of practical capacity versus theoretical capacity has 
been very ably presented in a former Official Publication, Volume 
No. 3, No. 19, issued July 1, 1922, entitled “Normal Burden Rates.” 


Defining the Normal Rate 

Probably most cost men consider a normal rate simply an aver- 
age of actual overhead. After all, there is a great deal to be said 
in favor of this definition. If a business for the past year or two 
years has operated profitably on a certain basis, this might well be 
considered a fair normal. The establishment of normal overhead 
rates by departments, however, presents a very difficult problem, 
which must be solved by each plant according to the conditions 
existing there. 

The stablishment of some standard of predetermined departmental 
overhead is highly recommended for any type of industry. This is 
necessary: (1) to prevent unwarranted fluctuations in actual costs 
during periods of low or peak production, (2) to avoid the infla- 
tion of inventory values during periods of depression, and (3) to 
enable the quick compilation of a monthly profit and loss statement. 
It is assumed in this article that some standard basis of depart- 
mental burden calculation has been established whether it is called 
normal, standard, predetermined or by some simliar name. In addi- 
tion to the calculation of normal overhead and the showing in each 
month’s profit and loss statement of an over or under-absorbed 
overhead, and in addition to the overhead used on the costing of 
orders, it is suggested that, in order to aid the selling division, the 
cost accountant set up certain memorandum statistics based on the 
actual departmental overhead. Assuming, of course, that the actual 
overhead expenses are as low as currently possible, it is the present 
condition which the sales department is striving to better. 


An Exhibit 


The exhibit given below illustrates how the actual burden cost for 
a three-month period in some department of a typical manufacturing 
plant may serve as a basis for estimates of future costs under im- 
proved production conditions. The usual indirect labor maintenance 
and repair, and supply items are shown and also the relative portions 
of such expenses as power, insurance, taxes, depreciation and 
general factory expense. With the actual burden condition as a 
basis for the quarter period an attempt to estimate the future on 
various bases should be made. In the case illustrated, an increase 
in volume of 25 per cent has been assumed and the direct labor 
hours which have been used as the basis for measuring the over- 
head costs have been increased accordingly. In other words, 
the question of whether this department is operating at a greater 
or less volume would be answered by the number of workmen and 
the hours they apply. 


DEPARTMENT 1 BurpEN Cost ACcouNT 


Standing 
Order Description 
No. bor 


Foremen and Assistants 
Clerical Expense 
Inspection 

Idle Time 

Work a/c Shop Error 
Trucking 

Sick and Accident Exp 
General Labor 


Increase 
50% 


1,200 
450 
630 
240 
340 
600 
300 
325 


Increase 


25% 

1,200 
456 
600 
200 
300 
530 
250 
275 

3,805 4,085 


Gost SEcTIon 


Standing 


Order Increase 
No. Maintenance 25% 


1-15 Building 540 
1-16 Machinery 1,300 
1-17 Fixtures 135 
1-18 2,400 
1-19 420 
1-20 320 
1-21 370 


Electrical Apparatus........ 
Pipe and Power Lines...... 
Other Equipment 


5,485 
Supplies 
Oils and Waste 45 
Emery Wheels............. 70 
Small Tools 85 
Miscellaneous 70 
270 
Apportioned 
Proportion of: Power Expense... 2 
General Expense*. 
Insurance 


2,440 
3,475 
800 
700 
2,800 


2,480 
4,170 
800 
700 
2,800 
10,950 
21,070 
20,850 
1.02 


10,215 
19,775 
17,375 

1.13 


Total Burden 
No. Direct Labor Hours......... 13,900 
Actual Rate Per Hour 1.30 
*At standard rate of 20c per hour. 

The cost accountant should attempt to estimate the conditions that 
will exist in the future if the deparment experiences a 25 per cent 
increase in volume. He should examine in detail each and every 
item of the departmental burden, and develop a new burden rate 
on the assumed future condition. For example, the foremen and 
clerical expense would remain constant regardless of this increase 
of 25 per cent. The inspection expense would increase but not di- 
rectly in proportion to the increase in volume. It might increase 
10 per cent with a 25 per cent greater volume. Each item of over- 
head must be studied from their viewpoint, and the reconstructed 
burden should be divided by the increased number of direct labor 
hours. 

Methods of Calculation 


It will be noticed that while the actual burden for the quarter 
ending March 31, shown upon the accompanying exhibit, was $18,040, 
the recalculated burden on the basis of a 25 per cent increase in 
output was $19,775. In the former case the burden was divided by 
the actual number of direct labor hours and a resulting burden rate 
of $1.30 per hour obtained. Upon the new estimated basis the bur- 
den of $19,775 was divided by the increased number of hours, and 
the resulting burden rate was found to be $1.13 per hour. A similar 
calculation, on the basis of a 50 per cent increase in volume over the 
existing actual volume, results in a burden rate of $1.02 per labor 
hour. This exhibit merely illustrates the typical statistical data 
needed properly to forecast departmental overhead rates on a basis 
of greater output. This plan may be used with equal effectivencss 
to indicate the results accruing from an increase of output amount- 
ing to 10 per cent, 30 per cent, 45 per cent, or even 60 per cent 
or 75 per cent over present actual production schedules. This cn- 
tire calculation must be based on present actual conditions. It 
should assume no normal point. Future operating plans should 
be made on actual experience. The projection of the actual into the 
future gives the cost man a clear conception of the probable results 
under improved conditions. In other words, if the selling depart- 
ment is expected to bring in a 25 per cent increase in volume, then 
the cost figures should reflect the departmental overhead based on 
that 25 per cent increase and each cost estimated should receive the 
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henefit that is to be derived from the estimated increased production. 
The effect of this increase should be projected into the cost figures 
used in the estimate and sales prices should be computed in accord- 
ance therewith. 

Of course, it is conceded that where the present actual operations 
are far below a reasonable normal this plan will be of little or no 
value. Burden rate obtained by calculating at 25 per cent increase 
would be useless. Under such conditions price cutting has gone so 
far that the prevailing prices bear practically no relation to actual 
manufacturing costs, as there is an almost entire lack of demand for 
the product. 

Percentages to Be Considered 


It should be understood that the basis of calculation proposed 
merely acts as an aid to the cost accountant in judging the effect 
of increased sales. upon profits. In this connection he should con- 
sider normal, actual, maximum and estimates percentages. Normal 
and actual overhead rates are insufficient in themselves, but with 
these in mind and with the indicated reductions in departmental rates 
before him for increases in volume of 10 per cent, 25 per cent, 50 
per cent, 60 per cent, respectively, the cost accountant will be in a 
strong position to give sound opinions upon future operating con- 
No one in the entire operating organization should be 
better fitted to predict future manufacturing costs and profits. 


ditions. 


There is nothing more important than the policy of getting enough 
business to fill up the plant. Opportunity certainly exists today for 
the cost accountant to be a real and important factor in the estab- 
lishment of executive policies which will accomplish beneficial re- 
sults 

It should be remembered that this calculation should be made for 
each and every department burden account, as the articles of one 
department -will not go through another. If the departmental 
basis of burden is justified then it automatically justifies the re- 
calculation of the departmental burden on the basis of predicted in- 
volume. These statistical statements by departments 
‘will aid in determining whether this increase at lower selling prices 
will bring more total profits than would actual conditions. 

Furthermore an extension of these statements, so as to picture 


creases in 


the effect of a sweeping general reduction in selling prices upon a 
whole industry, serves a very important use. It may be found 
that prevailing unit price levels could be lowered if by such action 
sufficient additional volume appeared obtainable to produce a satis- 
factory profit. 

The authors have noted that in most of the industries where an 
attempt was made to recalculate on the buture basis, it was found 
that the burden generally averaged 75 per cent fixed expense and 
25 per cent variable, and the variable was in direct proportion to the 
increase in sales or anticipated volume. Expressed otherwise, this 
means that of the total present actual expenses, about 75 per cent 
will remain fairly constant and 25 per cent will go up, in direct pro- 
portion to the sales. These ratios are given merely to make the mat- 
ter somewhat concrete. They are not presumed to be generally ap- 
plicable. 


Distributing Factory Expense 


The preparation of cost statistics upon possible future conditions 
involves a careful study of the distribution of general manufactur- 
ing expense. Under the most common practice, general manufac- 
turing expense is distributed to producing department overhead 
accounts on the basis of either the total direct labor hours or the 
total of the direct and indirect labor hours. Of the two plans: the 
latter is preferred because most items of general factory expense 
apply equally to indirect and direct workers. It is frequently found 
also that for ease of accounting, certain work may: be classed as in- 
direct and, therefore, this work, under the direct labor hours method, 
fails to receive its proper share of the general manufacturing ex- 
pense, 

Conceding that under normal and well balanced operating condi- 
tions, general manufacturing expense may be accurately distributed 
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on the basis of total labor hours there still remains the problem of 
its distribution during periods of subnormal and unbalanced produc- 
tion. The total of such expenses holds fairly constant regardless 
of the relative activities of the various departments and the distri- 
bution of the actual general expense to departments on the total 
labor hours basis seems unsatisfactory where all departments are 
not equally busy. The departments with normal or abnormal vol- 
umes of work are charged with a disproportionate part of the gen- 
eral factory expense; the costs are distorted, and the comparative 
value of departmental overhead statements is lost. Referring to the 
Exhibit illustrating the actual burden and the burden recalculated 
on the new volume basis, it will be seen that the apportionment of 
general factory expense is made on a standard basis. In other 
words, if the general factory or general manufacturing expense state- 
ment could be visualized, this statement would show an over- or 
under-absorbed general factory expense which would not be settled 
on the operating departments. This feature is a very important 
one and if intelligent judgment is to be exercised in connection with 
future operating costs, the question of proper distribution of gen- 
eral expense must be given serious thought. 


One Method Explained 


A method of distributing general manufacturing expense on a 
standard basis is explained and illustrated below. In most indus- 
trial concerns general manufacturing expenses are high. Sometimes 
they equal or exceed the total of all the other burden charges. 
They usually include such items as factory executive salaries, fac- 
tory clerical help—i.e., general help not applicable to definite de- 
partments—miscellaneous maintenance charges for the grounds and 
general buildings, shipping expense, expenses of the cost departments, 
production departments, purchasing departments, the general items 
of taxes and fire insurance, and so forth. Very few factories ever 
operate for any great length of time at full capacity in all depart- 
ments. Under present day conditions it is exceptional to find a 
factory without some departments operating at greatly reduced ca- 
pacity. However, it is usually necessary to maintain a skeleton 
organization in each department as there is some productive work 
heing done in all departments. Where such conditions prevail, it is 
unfair to distribute the entire amount of general manufacturing ex- 
pense upon the basis of total labor hours because the department 
operating at normal capacity will be charged with an excessive 
proportion. The department operating at a greatly reduced rate 
will be charged with only a very small share and one far below 
a normal charge. The burden rates of the busy departments will 
be greatly increased when as a matter of fact such departments 
should be receiving the benefit of a relatively low rate because of 
their high operating performances. 

It is therefore advocated, that general manufacturing expense be 
distributed upon the basis of a standard charge per hour or dollar 
of total pay roll based upon a normal capacity throughout the plant. 
This means it is necessary to determine both the normal pay roll, or 
working hours, for the entire plant and the total normal general 
manufacturing expense under normal operating conditions. Dividing 
one by the other gives a standard charge which will absorb general 
manufacturing expense under normal conditions. In one large fac- 
tory this procedure resulted in a charge of 20 cents on each dollar of 
total pay roll in order to cover the normal charge for general manu- 
facturing expense. In another case this charge was 40 cents on 
each dollar of total pay roll. The charge, in some cases, can be 
applied on an hourly rather than a dollar basis. 

The distribution of general manufacturing expenses upon a stand- 
ard basis naturally means that there will be an unabsorbed balance 
of this expense when the factory is operating below capacity for 
the very reason that general manufacturing expense is largely made 
up of fixed charges. This unabsorbed or over-absorbed balance, of 
course, becomes a part of the total unabsorbed or over-absorbed 
amount for the whole plant. 

A separate burden statement should be provided for general 
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manufacturing expense showing all the analytical details. Below the 
total of this statement or schedule should be shown the distribution 
of this expense on a standard basis. The balance over or under- 
absorbed should then be indicated at the bottom of the page. 

The following example is given to illustrate the results of this 
method of distribution. There is:shown the burden statement with 
the distribution of general manufacturing expense on a standard 
basis and, in a parallel column is shown a distribution where the 
entire amount of general manufacturing expense is absorbed. Un- 
der the advocated method of distribution the unabsorbed balances 
appear where they belong and furnish a real guide for managerial 
purposes. It is only fair that the departmental heads should not 
be penalized for something beyond their control. 


An Example in Point 

THE PROBLEM: The actual General Manufacturing Expense 
in a certain ‘plant is $10,000 per month, the amount remaining con- 
stant even when part of the plant operates below normal. 

The normal pay roll of all producing departments is $40,000, thus 
giving 25c per $1 of payroll as the normal rate. for distributing 
General Manufacturing Expense to producing departments. 

At a given time, the payroll of the four producing departments is: 

Department 
Department 
Department 
Department 


Payroll of Department 3 is stated to be normal although the 
plant as a whole is operating only 50 per cent of normal. 

Show the difference in application to the product: 

A—When the rate is based on total actual payroll. 

B—When it is based on normal payroll—i.e., when it is applied 
as a stated per cent of each dollar of payroll. 

Solution— 

Case “A” 
Burden 

$2,000 

1,000 
4,500 
2,500 
Totals $20,000 $10,000 $5,000 

COMMENT—In Case A, Department 3 gets $4,500.00 as its 
portion of “General Manufacturing Expense,” yet that Department 
is operating on a normal basis. This is an unfair distribution. 
In Case B, Department burdens are not distorted, and the “General 
Manufacturing Expense,” shows an unabsorbed balance of $5,000. 
This is the true condition, because if all departments were operating 
at normal capacity all the expense would have been absorbed. 


Case “B” 
Burden 
$1,000 
500 
2,250 
1,250 


Dept. 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Dept. 


Low Volume Operating Conditions 


To sum up, probably all cost accountants thoroughly realize the 
seriousness of present-day low volume operating conditions. Normal 
overhead rates—or in some cases somewhere between actual and 
normal—are probably being used in making estimates. This paper 
proposes a proper and equitable distribution of general factory 
overhead and suggests a basis for quoting prices that will make a 
satisfactory market for the company’s product. It was this main 
idea which the authors have had in mind. 


Chance for Chemical Engineers to Brush Up 


Chemical engineers who have been out of college for some 
years and who feel the need to brush-up on their fundamentals of 
chemical engineering methods, will be given the desired opportunity 
this year at the Chemical Exposition which will be held September 
28th to October 3rd at the Grand Central Palace, New York. A 
special course in chemical engineering which will be given in con- 
.junction with the Exposition, will be divided into two groups, 
Section One for college students, and Section Two for advanced 
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students, graduate students, and engineers of industry who re 
desirous of reviewing their work. Lectures will be given by le .d- 
ing authorities in the various fields and will cover fundamentals 
and advanced work in engineering. Prof. W. T. Read of Yale 
University will have charge of the complete courses. 

Lectures will be held in the Grand Central Palace and tours of 
the Exposition for demonstrations will be conducted after the 
lectures. Entries for the course should be filed with the manace- 
ment, Chemical Exposition, Room 1102, Grand Central Palace, 
New York. The course is without charge. 


Cost Convention Program 

A program of more than usual interest has been arranged for the 
convention of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry which 
is to be held at the Hotel Manchester, Middletown, Ohio, on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, May 21, 22 and 23. A large number of 
reservations have already been received which assure a large at- 
tendance. 

The complete program of meetings will be as follows: 


TuurspAy Morninc Session 

9:00-10:00 A. M. 
10:00 A. M. 
10:30 A. M. 


Registration 

Opening Address by President John E. Hyde. 

“Appraisals and The Profit and Loss State- 

ment.” Address by H. G. Baldwin, American 

Appraisal Company, Detroit, Mich. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


“Excess Machine Capacity in the Paper In- 
dustry.” Address by M. C. Dobrow, Assist- 
ant Secretary, Writing, Cover and Tissue 
Manufacturers’ Associations. 

“How to Handle Burden in Paper Mill Costs.” 
Address by L. P. Corey, Scovell, Wellington 
& Co., (Chicago Office). 

EvENING—DINNER 

Speakers: Dr. E. O. Merchant, Statistician, Mead Pulp and Paper 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

“Business Forecasting’—Using charts to illustrate his address, 
Dr. Merchant will explain the methods used in making business 
forecasts by means of the collection and analysis of business sta- 
tistics. 

FrIDAY—MorNING SESSION 

Vance P. Edwardes, Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 

“White Water Losses and their bearing 
Paper Costs.” 


9:30 A.M. 


H. S. Taylor, Member American Society ( 
“The Valuation of Water Power Rights 
R. D. Baron, Secretary, Wisconsin Local |)i- 
vision. 

“How. the Wisconsin 
Steam Costs.” 


Mills are comparing 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Thomas J. Burke, C. A. 
“Balance Sheet Ratios.” 


Business SESSION 
Group Costs. 
New Members. 
Next Convention. 
Open Forum. 
SATURDAY 
Arrangements have been made for visiting the local mills, in- 
cluding the Champion Coated Paper Company, The Beckett Paper 
Company, W. B. Oglesby Paper Company, Paul A. Sorg Paper 
Company, etc. 
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STANDARD and. 
MULTIPLE} PLY 


ENGLISH. WEAVE 


‘Va Two, Three; Four)’ Five and Six) 


\\ Ply, 60 inches to'176 inches, in’ width. 


\ BY ACTUAL TEST. this), felt. will, 


dry 33 per cent more paper, with, 
‘ ABSOLUTELY: NO) FELT Nat os 
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West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 
Manufacturers of 
SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope and Music Paper, High 
Grade Coated Book and Label Papers 


| also 
Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


732 Sherman Street 
Chicago 
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RR 
DRYER FELTS 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 


“FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


“BAMBLE” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


The Borregaard Company 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR 


993 Per Cent Pure 


Huge reserves, ample 
stocks of remarkably 
pure material and unex- 
celled service. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 


General Offices 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sulphur Deposit and Plant, 
Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 
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Paper Men Interested in Hudson River Regulation 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Apany, N. Y., May 11, 1925.—Representatives of a number of 
important paper manufacturing concerns were in attendance at 
a meeting of the Hudson River Regulating Board to discuss plans 
for the inauguration of work on the Conklingville reservoir as a 
step in regulating the waters of the Hudson river. The recently 
announced apportionment of the costs of the project, estimated at 
$9,000,000, was discussed by spokesmen for several firms which have 
been assessed a share of the costs. 

Attorney T. M. Daly, of New York City, counsel for the Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation, protested against the apportionment 
of costs which he declared was not equal. The Union Bag Com- 
pany & Paper Corporation is assessed about $1,300,000 of the total 
costs. The company was given ten days to file briefs. Involved 
in this situation, it was announced at the commission, are private 
negotiations between the Union Bag and Paper Corporation and the 
Adirondack Power and Light Company and a third company over 
water power holdings and a proposal to consolidate them. 

Attorney James Todd, of Chicago, representing the United Paper- 
board Company, of Thomson, filed an objection on the ground that 
the Iroquois Pulp and Paper Company, also of Thomson, was not 
assessed as heavily as the United Paperboard Company, which will 
be called upon to pay about $118,000 of the cost of the work. 

Within the next month or six weeks the Hudson River 
Regulating District Board will rule on these complaints. If the 
companies that complained are dissatisfied, under the law they are 
entitled to institute certiorari proceedings to obtain a review, in the 
courts, of the action by the board. E. H. Sargent, chief engineer 
of the board, forecasts that these objections will be readily settled 
by June 1. Mr. Sargent, who made the assessments, said that in 
that event the sales of bonds would probably be effected in ten 
days. The first bond issue will probably be $3,000,000 and will be 
followed by others from time to time. 

Among those attending the meeting were George Ostrander, repre- 
senting Finch, Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls; Frank L. Bell, of Glens 
Falls, and Chester Colson, of New York City, representing the 
International Paper Company; Thomas A. Ray, Edwin B. Murray, 
and John Morgan, representing the Union Bag and Paper Corpora- 
tion; T. H. Sterling and George E. Nelson, of Mechanicville, repre- 
senting the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company. 


To Make Kindergarten Papers 


KatamaAzoo, Mich., May 11, 1925.—Another industry, auxiliary to 
the manufacture of paper, is to invade Kalamazoo and promises to 
be an important and interesting addition to the concerns operating 
- here. . 

Louis P. Simon, secretary and manager of the Bermingham- 
Prosser Company, announces that his concern will engage in the 
manufacture of colored kindergarten papers, fancy box papers and 
fancy tops, both plain and embossed and in range of colors from 
the brightest hues to the softest tints. 

The new industry will be established in the north building of the 
Fuller and .Sons Manufacturing Company, North Pitcher street. 
Lease has been taken of the second floor of that structure, which 
is considered one of the finest factory structures in Michigan and 

‘ splendidly adapted to turning out high grade products. 

The plant acquired for Kalamazoo was previously operated in 
Holyoke, Mass., under the management of James H. Armstrong, 
an expert in his line and who comes to Kalamazoo to take charge 
of the industry here. 

Machinery, especially built for this type of manufacture has 
been ordered, very little of the old machinery used at Holyoke be- 
ing available for the business here. The process provides for the 
passage of the raw stock through a color vat then over a set of 
dryers.. The coloring process is applicable equally to dull finish- 

ed, coated or enamelled papers. It provides by scientific methods 
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the use of accurate and correct colors. 


The range of shades nium- 


bers about 70. Aniline dyes of the highest grades are used in the 
manufacture of colors. There are also special machines for emboss- 
ing papers. These papers, all grades, weights and colors, will be 


prepared for shipment in sheets and rolls. 

“We expect to be operating our new department in 30 or 60 days,” 
said Mr. Simon. “We were fortunate in closing a satisfactory lease 
for the Fuller building. That gives us 11,000 square feet of the 
finest factory floor space in the city. It is also very close to our 
general office, another convenience that will be appreciated. We do 
not intend to start on a big scale, using from 15 to 20 employes at 
the outset.” 


Important Chicago Business Change 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill, May 11, 1925—Announcement has been made 
that A. G. Stewart, formerly president of the A. G. Stewart Paper 
Company, 320 N. La Salle street, has become associated with the 
Schwarz Paper Company, 1400-36 S. Canal street, and has been 
elected a vice-president of that company. 

The A. G. Stewart Paper Company has dissolved and the name, 
records, good will and merchandise have been purchased by the 
Schwarz Paper Company. 

Mr. Stewart has been active in the Chicago trade for the past 
thirty years. He has long been known as the premier coarse paper 
salesman of Chicago. Mr. Stewart has hosts of friends among the 
mill executives and representatives who wish him success and pros- 
perity in his now association. 

With the sales force of the Stewart Paper Company added to 
its own large force, the Schwarz Paper Company becomes the larg- 
est house in its field. 

New Financing for Minnesota & Ontario 

New financing has been arranged for the Minnesotea and On- 
tario Pulp and Paper Company through the sale, announced Tues- 
day, of $16,000,000 first mortgage 6 per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds to Halsey, Stpart & Co., Inc., and the Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Company. This is believed to be the largest single issue 
of bonds yet brought out for the development of the pulp and 
paper industry. 

The Minnesota Paper Company operates mills at International 
Falls, Minn., and Fort Frances and Kenora, Ontario. It ranks 
among the large manufacturers. Upon completion of additions now 
under way and provided for in this financing, the company states 
that it and its subsidiaries will have an annual capacity of 200,000 
tons of news print, 30,000 tons of sulphate or Kraft pulp, 60,000,000 
feet of “Insulite” and over 125,000,000 feet of rough and finished 
lumber, box shooks and crating. The company also will add 45,000 
horsepower to its hydroelectric facilities, the present capacity of 
which is over 40,000. It is also building a supplementary steam 
station of 7,000 horsepower. 


Cost Accountants and Engineers 

A meetng of Cost Accountants and Engineers will be held at 
the Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, on May 20, the place and time 
having been set to coincide with the Spring meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

An interesting program has been arranged. M. Greenberg of the 
Bailey Meter Company will speak on “Installing and Checking 
Various Types of Flow Meters” and H. D. Fisher, chief engineer 
of the New Haven Paper and Board Company, on “Special 
Methods of Checking Flow Meters.” 

H. D. Savoy, vice president of the Combustion Engineering 
Corporation, will speak on “Stokers vs. Pulverized Fuel and Com- 
parative Cost of Installation and Operation.” 

After the meeting a visit will be paid to the Lakeside plant «/ 
the Milwaukee Light and Power Company. 
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A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 


Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. : 
With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless 


felts up to 86 feet in length. 


Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 
more and better paper at a lower cost per ton, prefer the unvarying quality and long service of 
ORR felts. A trial of them will bring about a preference that will be lasting. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 


HARDY S. FERGUSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


MEMBER AM. SOC. C E 
MEMBER AM. SOC. M. E. 
MEMBER ENG. INST. CAN 
PAPER, PULP AND FIBRE MILLS EXAMINATIONS 
INCLUDING BUILDINGS AND REPORTS 
MPLETE MECHANICAL MATES OF COST 
FICATIONS 


Perforated Metal Screens 


For Pulp and Paper Mills . Y | 
ee ee BRONZE “* eee 
punched for Centrifugal and 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers, 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 
% = % inch Sow 
CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


@6 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Perfect Stock Refinement 


Perfect uniformity of stock can unquestionably be obtained by the use of Anti-Friction Bearings. 
Aside from all other considerations, the Jordan plug being held perfectly central with relation to the shell 
when Anti-Friction Bearings are used, gives uniform wear on bars, and uniformly treated stock over the 


entire area of the bars. 


This is being demonstrated daily in mills using our Precision Jordans and in mills using our standard 


Jordans equipped with Anti-Friction Bearings. 


Let us tell you about it. 
THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO., Hoosick Falls, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 





NEW YORK IMPORTS 





WEEK ENDING MAY 9, 1925 





SUMMARY 
CO ee 52 bls. 
ET MUEE s ccboncencccncepeccoseconens 50 cs. 
EE DOR oo Feo si tide west vencvsicab 11 bis. 
EE ONO. on Nav depo tnevtgnntiessesecenss 23 cs. 
SE BONE... c wnnncseesebbeurbayeree 174 ¢s. 
ECL. acs tioteGcetccsusabuecety 60 bis. 
ee GN OBER... one axsstae wets spe ta 180 cs. 
aber SRPEP, wc ccc cesnicncencescsecese copsok GBs 
SEE MOET. ovcccccvcccssenseveneccesess 31 cs. 
DUNE BORE. < v cccccsisccecsecess 145 bls., 112 cs. 
rr 9 cs. 
Gelatine Paper. ..cccccccccceccoccesesosccece 1 cs. 
POF EE son v csscccccccpscvenssvensencoes 1 cs. 
Tissue paper. .....ccsccccccccccccsccescces 50 cs. 
Decalcomania paper.......--seeeeeeeeseces 24 cs. 
Transfer paper........cccccccccccscccsccses 4 cs 
Litho paper... .<.....ccccccccecesesssccees 25 cs. 
Paper hand grips.........-++++eeeeeeseeees 6 bls. 
Paper tubes. ....cccccvccccccccccccccccccces 5 cs. 
ee er err 116 rolls. 
Miscellaneous paper........++++++ 59 cs., 278 rolls. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
P. J. Schweitzer, Pr. Garfield, Marseilles, 112 cs. 
The Surbrug Co., Olympic Havre, 25 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Olen, Havre, 20 cs. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., by same, 17 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Samaria, Liverpool, 23 
crates. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Cc., Samaria, Liverpool, 11 
- PRINTING PAPER 


Oxford University Press, Samaria, Liverpool, 8 


cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., by same, 21 cs. 
The Booregaard Co., Hellig Olav, Oslo, 21 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
S. S. Alcorn, Tomalva, Antwerp, 52 bis. 


PACKING PAPER 
Special Products Import Co., Eastern Victor, Rot- 
terdam, 60 bls. 
FILTER PAPER 
J. Manheimer, Olympic, Bordeaux, 145 bls. 
E. Fougera & Co., by same, 112 cs. 


GELATINE PAPER 
M. J. Corbett & Lo., Geo. Washington, Bremen, 
1 cs. 
SILK PAPER 
S. Gilbert, Volendam, Rotterdam, 9 cs. 


FANCY PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Olympic, London, 1 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 
Kolesch & Co., Mauretania, Southampton, 2 cs. 
Titan Shipping Co., by same, Havre, 25 cs. 
Titan Shipping Co., Olympic, Paris, 4 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 
L. Sondheimer & Co., Mauretania, Southampton, 
1 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Samaria, Liverpool, 22 cs. 
Meadows, Wye & Co., by same, 10 cs. 
' Standard Products Corp., Olympic, Paris, 18 cs. 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Republic, Bremen, 50 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Geo. Washington, Bremen, 
51 cs. 
F. Henjes, Jr., by same, 79 cs. 


DECALC@MANIA -PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Republic, Bremen, 11 cs. 
L. A. Consmiller, Geo. Washington, Bremen, 
13 cs. 


TRANSFER PAPER 
Sinclair & Valentine Co., Geo. Washington, 


Bremen, 4 cs. 


LITHO PAPER 
Martin & Bechtold, Pres. Garfield, Canton, 25 cs. 


PAPER HAND GRIPS 
Dodman, Jr., Inc., Samaria, Liverpocl, 


PAPER TUBES 
H. de Maquin & Co., France, Havre, 5 cs. 


A. & 
6 bis. 


STRAW BOARD 
A. Vuyck, Volendam, Rotterdam, 116 rolls. 


PAPER 

C. Grimmer & Son, France, Havre, 3 cs. 

Guibout Freres, by same, 14 cs. 

Japan Paper Co., by same, 8 cs. 

Judson Freight Forwaiding Co., by same, 3 cs. 

Coenca, Morrisson Co., by same, 10 cs. 

A. Flinn & Co., by same, 9 cs. 

Bankograph Co., Valacia, London, 2 cs. 

Drinhausen, Hollkott Paper Co., Idaho, Antwerp, 
278 rolls. 


Steiner Paper Corp., Volendam, Rotterdam, 10 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGING, ETC. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Timavo, Algiers, 156 bls. 
rags. 

Anglo South American Trust Co., by same, 113 
bls. rags. 

Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., by same, 77 bls. cot- 
ton waste. 

Royal Manufacturing Co., by same, 54 bls. cotton 
waste. 
_Amsinck, Sonne & Co., Inc., Coeur d’Alene, Alex- 
andria, 107 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 10 bls. rags. 

National Bank of Commerce, by same, 138 bls. 
rags. 

T. D. Downing & Co., Samaria, Liverpool, 48 bls. 
paper stock. 

Mechanics & Metals National 
Glasgow, 71 bls. paper stock. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hellig Olav, Copenhagen, 
89 bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 419 bls. bag- 
ging. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Jessmore, Belfast, 82 bls. 
paper stock. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Canopic, Liverpool, 
73 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Eastern Victor, Rot- 
terdam, 156 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 708 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 341 bls. bagging. 

G. M. Graves Co., by same, 83 bls. bagging. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., by same, 332 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 23 bis. rags. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., Tomalva, Antwerp, 13 bls. 
cotton waste. 

Albion Trading Co., by same, 5 bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., by same, 165 bls. rags. 

Whaling Waste Products Co., by same, 66 bis. 
rags. 

W. Barnett & Sons, by same, 10 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 152 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 87 bls. bagging 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 124 bls. bagging. 

Royal Manufacturing Co., by same, 24 bls. thread 
waste. ; 

Star Woolen Co., by same, 18 bls. rags. 

Albion Trading Co., by same, 12 bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Valacia, London, 47 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Carlier, Antwerp, 67 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
188 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., by same, -70 bls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., J. Luckenbach, Kobe, 400 
bls. rags. - . 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Panaman, Kobe, 200 bls. 
rags. 

True & McClelland, Archimedes; Manchester; 25 
bls. cotton waste. 

Equitable Trust Co., by same, 86 bls. new -cut- 
tings. 


Bank, Assyria, 








Royal Manufacturing Co., by same, 51 bls. cotton 
waste. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 111 bi 
bagging. 

J. Cohen, Son & Co., by same, 33 bls. new cu: 
tings. 

National City Bank, by: same, 136 bis. rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, by same, 187 bls. bagging. 

National City Bank, by same, 22 bls. bagging. 

National City Bank, by same, 85 bls. rags. 

P. Berlowitz, Volendam, Rotterdam, 232 bls. rag- 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., by same, 20 bis. rags 

W. Steck:& Co., by same, 36 bis. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Boston Maru, Hamburg, 216 
bls. rags. 


Bankers Trust Co., London Mariner, London 
36 bis. rags. 

National City Bank, by same, 225 bls. pape: 
stock. 


A. H. Searle & Co., by same, 2 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Olen, Dunkirk, 155 bis 
rags. 

W. Hughes & Co., by same, 41 bls. thread waste. 

Chicago Sanitary Rug Co., by same, 154 bls. rags 

S. Schapiro & Sons, Olen, Havre, 207 bis. rags. 

L. Rosenbaum, Inc., by same, 45 bis. rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, by same, 37 bls. rags. 

P. Berlowitz, by same, 335 bls. rags. 

R. Bishop Manfg. Co., Olen, Dunkirk, 114 bls 
rags. 

OLD ROPE 

T. D. Downing & Co., Samaria, Liverpool, 28 
bls. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Assyria, Glasgow, 80 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Hellig Olav, Cepenhagen, 66 


coils. 
Brown Bros. 
coils. 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, London Mari- 
ner, London, 50 coils, 
W. H. Cummings & Son, Olen, Havre, 54 coils. 
Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 97 ovils. 


& Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 66 


MANILA HEMP ROPE 


New York Cordage Co., Assyria, Glasgow, 44 
coils, 
MANILA ROPE 
Disbrow Cordage Co., Pr. Garfield, Manila, 97 
coils 


Republic Bag & Paper Co., by same, 407 coils. 


WOOD PULP 

J. Andersen & Co., Boston Maru, Hamburg, 1,925 
bls., 385 tons, sulphite pulp. 
Hartig Pulp Co., by same, 475 bis., 96 tons, wood 
pulp. 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., 
sulphite pulp. 

International Acceptance Bank, Eastern Victor, 
Rotterdam, 711 bls. wood pulp 


International Acceptance Bank, Volendam, Rot 
terdam, 990 bls. wood pulp 


by same, 400 bis., 61 tons, 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 
Laverloef Trading Co., Geo. Washington, Bremen. 
812 bis., 113 tons, 
CASEIN 


Atterbury Bros., Inc., Vauban, Buénos Aires, 417 
hags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 9, 1925 








Paper House ‘of Penna., Hannover, Bremen, 36 
rolls paper. 
; Keystone Blue Paper.Co., Ikala, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
printing paper. 

C. W. Williams, Davisian, Antwerp, 12 cs. paper. 

W. V. Bowater Sons, London Mariner, London, 
6 rolls news print. 

Atlantic Paper Co., Savannah, Glasgow, 66 cs. 
paper. 

E. H, Bailey & Co., by same, 62 cs. paper. 

National City Bank, by same, 59 bis. rags. 

International Acceptance Bank, by same, 34 bls. 
rags. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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* 
F.L. Smithe Machine Co., nc. 

Manufacturers of 

* 
Envelope Machinery 

for making any style envelope, regular or special. 
Printed, stamped, embossed and tissue lined 
envelopes. Also die presses, tension machines, 


metal clasp machines, and all other machinery 
used in making envelopes. : 


633 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


F. W. Roberts Manufacturing Company 


All Products Guaranteed to Suit You 
STEEL SHELL BURRS 


YELLOW JACKET SHOWER 
Read the “ROBERTS IDEA” 


. NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


SHERMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Manutacturers of 
Newsprint and Hanging 


Mills at 
Felt Mills, Great Bend and Lefebvre, N. Y. 
Main Office: Trust Co. Bldg., Watertown, N. Y. 


Ghe 
Paper Trade Journal 


Covers Completely the Paper and Pulp 
Industry 


It is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations, which means that our circulation claims 
are authentic and provable. 
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H. S. TAYLOR 
Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soo. C. E.—Am. Sos. M. E.—Eng. Inst., Can. 
PULP, PAPER AND FIBER MILLS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND STEAM POWER PLANTS 
PLANS—SPECIFICATIONS—EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS—CONSULTATIONS 


Jefferson St., Arcade 
Dayton, O. 


Guarantee Bldg. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


J.H.WALLACE 
& COMPANY. 


[xg sh ues 


Long Distance Phones 
Harrison 2840-41-5557 


MENDELSON BROS. 
Paper Stock Co. 


Paper Manufacturers’ Sapplies 


910 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. . 


V. D. SIMONS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper — 
Mill Properties. 


39 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


New York Trust Co., by same, 20 bls. rags. 

Fidelity Trust Co., by same, 141 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Olen, Dunkirk, 129 bls. 
fags. 

Congoleum, Nairn Co., by same, 60 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, Havre, 203 bls. 
bagging. 

D. M. Hicks, by same, 79 bis. rags. 

Penn Rag & Metal Co., by same, 360 bls. rags. 

New York Trust Co., by same, 198 bis. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 349 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Tomalva, Antwerp, 41 bls. 
rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., by same, 56 bls. rags. 

Baltimore Trust Co., by same, 252 bls. rags. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., by same, 222 bls. rags. 

Reis & Co., Eastern Victor, Rotterdam, 10 bls. 
thread waste. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 106 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 78 bls. rags. 

D. I. Murphy, by same, 32 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Anaconda, 
268 bis. rags. . 
' Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 24 bls. rags. 

Philadelphia National Bank, Eastern Dawn, Ant- 
werp, 50 bis. rags. 

Market Street National Bank, by same, 57 bls. 
paper stock. 

New York Trust Co., City of St. Joseph, Mar- 
seilles, 174 bls. rags. 

L. Scher & Co., London Mariner, London, 101 
bls. paper stock, 

Equitable Trust Co., by same, 55 bls. waste paper. 

Guaranty Trust Co., by same, 142 bls. paper 
istock. 

National Bank of Commerce, by same, 181 bls. 

* paper stock. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ikala, Hamburg, 136 bls. 
rags. 

Fidelity International Trust Co., by same, 93 bls. 
fags. 

=? 
bis. rags. 


Rotterdam, 


Keller Co., Inc., Davisian, Antwerp, 175 


(Continued from page 68) 


International Acceptance Bank, New York City, 
Bristol, 114 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., London Mariner, London, 
576 bls. rags. 

New York Trust Co., New York City, Bristol, 
35 coils old rope. 


J. B. Moors & Co., London Mariner, London, 36 
coils old rope. 

Old Colony Trust Co., Savannah, Glasgow, 68 
coils old rope. 

Old Colony Trust Co., by same, 11 bls. old rope. 

J. A. Steer & Co., by same, 54 coils old rope. 

Jessup & Moore Paper Co., F. Taussig, St. Johns, 
N. B., 650 cords pulp wood. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MAY 9, 1925 


H. J. Dowd & Co., Beston Maru, Hamburg, 24 
rolls wrapping paper. 

Maurice O’Meara Co., by same, 39 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Westerner, Rotterdam, 41 
bls. rags. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Dorian, 
75 bis. rags. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., by same, 35 bls. new 
cuttings.” 

T. D. Downing & Co., by same, 226 bls. new cut- 
tings. 

5. B. 
tings. 

First National Bank of Boston, hy same, 50 bls. 
cotton waste. 

F. Leyland & Co., by same, 21 bls. rags. 

J. T. Lodge & Co., by same, 14 bis. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 66 coils old rope. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., by same, 137 coils old 
rope. 

National City 
pgs. manila rope. 


Manchester, 


Mcors & Co., by same, 252 bags hide cut- 


Bank, Pr. Garfield, Manila, 398 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. wood pulp. 

Ira L. Beebe & Co., Inc., Seattle Spirit, 11 
burg, 1,175 bls., 235 tons, wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Idefjord, Gefle, 


bls. wood pulp. 
NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 9, 1925 


, Germany, 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Collegian, England, 194 
Ibs. paper stock, 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 9, 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Beemsterdyk, Mannheim, 
237 bls. wood pulp. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., 
7,750 bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
bls. wood pulp. 

Hartig Pulp Co., by same, 1,550 bls. wood 

A. F. Kelly & Co., Boston Maru, Hamburg 
bls., 100 tons, wood pulp. 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., by same, 1,000 bls., 153 tor 
wood pulp. 

FE. J. Keller Co., 
tons, wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 


bls. rags. 


1925 


Idefjord, Stockholm, 


Idefjord, 


Gefle, 


Inc., by same, 1,500 bls., 


Hannover, Bremen, 


SAN FRANCISCO IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 9, 1925 


Frazar & Co., Tak. Maru, 


Yokohama, 7 
rags 


Shoko Co., by same, 44 bls. rags. 


Decision on Paper Stock Appeal 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasuinoton, D. C., May 13, 1925.—The United States Board of 
Tax Appeals has rendered a decision in connection with an appeal of 
the Washington Paper Stock Company against a decision of the 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. In this case the Board says: 
“This is an appeal from a determination by the Commissioner 
proposing to assess an additional tax in the amount of $1,942.82, for 
the calendar years 1919 and 1920. The amount of tax in dispute 
is approximately $1,451.25. From the evidence presented at the hear- 
ing the Board makes the following findings of fact :— ’ 
“The taxpayer is a South Dakota corporation with its principal 
offices in Washington, D. C., and kept its books of account on the 
accrual basis. In filing its returns for the years 1919 and 1920 the 
taxpayer computed its depreciation upon the book value of its assets, 
using the declining balance as the base and a high rate of deprecia- 
tion. The Commissioner disallowed the depreciation claimed and 
computed depreciation on the book value of the assets at normal 
‘rates. Cost was not considered in computing the depreciation de- 
duction. In the year 1920 the taxpayer’s plant was destroyed by 
fire, and the loss was not compensated for by insurance or otherwise. 
The loss was allowed by the Commissioner but he failed to restore 
to asset values depreciation disallowed to time of the fire. 
“During the year 1920 there was credited on the books of the 
‘corporation to its two principal officers salaries in the amount of 
$17,580, each. At the close of the taxable year all this salary had 
‘been paid with the exception of $2,500 to each of them. In closing 
'the books of the corporation for the year the amount of salaries 
unpaid was set up in a “to balance” account and has been included 
by the Commissioner as income of the corporation for that year. 
“The determination of the Commissioner is disapproved in part. 


There should be allowed as a loss by fire not compensated for by in- 
surance or otherwise in the year 1920, the amount of depreciation 
disallowed in 1919 and 1920; and the net income for 1920 should be 
reduced by $5,000 salaries payable to officers, erroneously included 
as income. The deficiency will be settled on consent or on seven 
days’ notice under Rule 50.” 


German Paper Conditions 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 22, 1925.—Conditions in the paper 
industry in the [Frankfort district of Germany have shown a slight 
improvement since the middle of April as far as sales are concerned, 
says a report to the Paper Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. However the continued uncertainty regarding prices, which 
are advanced every few weeks, as well as the general tightness of 
the money market have affected business very noticeably. Most of 
the mills are well equipped, but deliveries are very slow and orders 
are not accepted by manufacturers at fixed prices. Sales are made 
at prices prevailing on date of delivery. Discussing the fine paper 
market the report continues: 

“In view of the Easter trade, business in the Frankfort fine paper 
market has been good during the past four weeks. Wholesalers, 
however, are complaining of the difficulty of collecting accounts. 
Many of their customers, especially the small printing establishments 
are reported to be in financial straits in addition the wholesale trade 
is affected by the direct competition of the paper mills. Prices show 
fluctuations and in many cases are less than those fixed by the 
paper manufacturers’ conventions as the necessity of having ready 
money for current expenses has occasioned the selling of old stock 
at prices below the domestic level regardless of the cost of re- 
plenishment.” 
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SALE OF PAPER MILL 
STRAW BOARD AND BOX PLANT 


Notice is hereby given that the undersigned, as Receivers of the American Paper 
Products Company, a corporation of St. Louis, Missouri, heretofore appointed in the 
case of St. Maurice Paper Co., Ltd., vs. American Paper Products Company, the same 
being Cause No. 3448, in the Rush Circuit Court, of Rush County, Indiana, will, on 
the 18th day of May, 1925, at the hour of one o’clock, P. M., and from day to day there- 
after until sold, offer at private sale, the real estate, factory and equipment of said Ameri- 
can Paper Products Company, located at the town of Carthage, Rush County, Indiana, 
more particularly described as follows, to-wit: 


ALL REAL ESTATE 


amounting in all to more than 25 acres together with all and singular the buildings and 
structures, machines and machinery, shafting, engines, boilers, pumps, dynamos, tools and 
fixtures and other appurtenances on the said real estate, and constituting the manufac- 
turing plants of said Company thereon erected; and also all easements, rights of way, rail- 
road tracks and switches, belonging to the Company and used in or in connection with said 
manufacturing plants, together with all rights, franchises and privileges appertaining 
thereto. 


Said sale will take place at the office of said plant and on the premises at Carthage, 
Indiana. 

Sealed bids will be received by the undersigned, up to the hour of one o’clock P. M. 
on said 18th day of May, 1925. Said sealed proposals are to be accompanied by certified 
check, cash, or bonds secured by first mortgage on said plant in a sum equal to ten per 
cent. of the bid; said deposit of money, bonds or certified check to be left with the under- 
signed, and to be forfeited in case the successful bidder fails to comply with any of the 
terms of said sale. Said sale will be for cash, and to the highest bidder, or upon such terms 
and conditions as the Court may approve. 

By the order of the Court, authorizing such sale, said receivers are authorized to accept, 
in lieu of cash, first mortgage bonds of said Company, now existing against said plant. 

j Said premises may be inspected at any time by calling at the plant at Carthage, 
Indiana. 

The plant has three machines with a capacity of approximately 100 tons of product 
per day. An abundant supply of water, at very low cost, is provided. A practically new box 
board factory is annexed to the plant. An ample supply of high voltage electric current, at 
a low rate, is supplied by the long distance lines of the Indiana Electric Corporation. 

An amount equal to approximately $1,500,000.00 has been expended on the plant and 
equipment. 

The plant is in good running order and has been operated at capacity until a very 
recent date. 


An abundant supply of capable, well-trained labor has been available at the plant for 
a number of years. 


A heavy supply of wheat and oats straw is produced in the territory immediately 
surrounding the plant. 


Any inquiries about details concerning the plant or terms of sale will be promptly 
answered by mail upon request. 
LEY P. REXFORD, 


JOHN A. TITSWORTH, 
Carthage, Indiana. Receivers. 





New York Market Review 


~ 
” 


Orrice oF THE Parer TrapE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, May 13, 1925. 

Taken as a whole the New York paper market is no better and 
no worse than it was a week ago. During the week it has main- 
tained its equilibrium and that is about all that can be said regard- 
ing it. Here and there, perhaps, there have been slight betterments 
but such as they were have been offset by a falling off in demand 
in other directions so that the general tone of the market cannot 
be looked upon as improved. Since the slow times of last summer 
there has never been a time when buying could really be considered 
spontaneous or when buyers exhibited that freedom in their trans- 
actions which they show when times are really excellent. Now, 
as the hot weather period draws within range, the buying is more 
and more showing a tendency to get back into the same narrow 
hand-to-mouth channel which it occupied all through the summer 
of 1924. Reports as to general business conditions are still con- 
flicting but continued efforts to put a roseate appearance to them 
are becoming less successful. Business is not today in its most 
energetic mood and the reason is still a mystery. When the sug- 
gestion was first made that the continued thrift talk of President 
Coolidge was hurting business there were many who laughed but 
today there are many who laughed who are asking themselves if 
there may not be some logic in the theory. Economy applied to 
politics and governmental management, all agree, is an advisable 
thing but too much thrift applied to business is bound to be disastrous 
to that superior business condition which everybody in business 
is praying for. The paper market is dependant upon too many 
extraneous influences to be accredited with any ailment of internal 
origin and the market is certain to pick up just as soon as the 
general business tone improves. It cannot hope to show much im- 
provement until that condition arrives. 

There has been no let-up in the incessant call for news print 
and there will probably be none until the vacation season sets in 
in earnest, forcing a cut down in the circulation of the big papers. 
However, it is believed that, in the metropolitan area at any rate, 
the vacation period will not cut the swath it usually does. The 
New York papers are now in a lively competition for circulation 
and advertising patronage. Prize contests are the craze of the day 
and for that reason the metropolitan paper may continue to devour 
news print at very nearly the present pace all summer. 

The board business is reported as a trifle better than it has been. 
Tissues are not in the demand they should be while fine papers in 
general as well as coarse papers are having an under normal call. 


Mechanical Pulp 
Ground wood prices are holding firm and production and con- 
sumption continue to reach a fair mark. The manufacturers are 
still enjoying the best of working conditions and stock is being 
piled up to be drawn on when manufacturing conditions become 
less favorable. The board and news print mills are still buying 
generously and consistently. 


Chemical Pulp 
No. 1 kraft was the only item in the chemical pulp quotations to 
be changed during the past week, this going to a higher level. 
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Buying is still slow but the week saw a slightly better tone in the 
market and there is hope of an immediate betterment. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Old rope demand was reported as slightly improved the past \ eek 
although the call is still slow, orders being small when they are 
placed and apparently based only on immediate needs. Prices are 
holding firm and will undoubtedly go higher in case of any ereat 
improvement in demand. Bagging underwent no change. The juy 


ing is very light now and greatly under the normal for this period 
of the year. 


Rags 

It really began to look the past week as though the rag market 
was on an upward turn. It has been having a rather slow time of 
it and the lack of trading activity has not been entirely explain- 
able. Orders have for several weeks been very irregular and the 
marked routine of the market has not proved dependable. The 
week, however, has showed a slight awakening of interest, orders 
have multiplied and inquiries have been more generous. Prices are 
holding firm and the general market tone is much more encouraging 
than any time within a month or six weeks. 


Waste Paper 

Waste paper is still in a lagging mood. Many of the most con- 
stant buyers are resting on their oars and not sending any orcers 
through or, at any rate, any orders that they are able to hold off. 
While stock is not coming in as heavily as it does at this time of 
the year ordinarily it is still coming in in such quantities that the 
available orders scarcely suffice to keep it moving. Slight price 
changes have been downward. 

Twine 

Twine is still enduring dull times. There seems to be little inter- 
est in the market just now and nothing to suggest that twine 
is scheduled for any immediate betterment worthy of mention 


Los Angeles Trade News 
Los Ancetes, Cal., May 11, 1925.—While business in both the {ine 
and coarse paper markets has picked up considerably during the 
past week, principally because of steady prices, it has not improved 
to the point expected. Most of the large yearly contracts have been 
signed and what business remains is among the small jobbers. Sales- 


‘men report a general pick up in business around the smaller towns, 


indicating that business is generally good. 

A war among jobbers on cotton twine began April 28. Jobbers 
are today offering it to the trade for re-sale at $39 a ton, despite 
the fact that the mills are asking $42. This is a drop of six cents 
a pound, the price quoted earlier in the week being $.45. Large 
supplies and a lack of business are the cause. 

The Nelson Parr Paper Company is definitely out of the Los 
Angeles Paper Trade Association. Although efforts to keep them 
in were made, they stood by the resignation tendered some time aco. 

Roberts, Otter and Nelson, the largest independent dealers in 
coarse papers in Los Angeles, move from their present location, 
209 North Los Angeles street, May 15, to 330 East Market strect. 
They will have about 8000 square feet in the new warehouse with 
8000 additional in the event that they need it. They report business 
good. 
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IRA L. BEEBE & CO. 


Incorporated 
WHITEHALL BUILDING 
17 Battery Place, N. Y. 

Sole Sales Agents in U. S. A. 


Koenigsberg & Norddeutsche 
MITSCHERLICH SULPHITES 
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Scandinavian Representatives 
KOSTER & MATHIESEN 
Stockholm and Christiania 


THE 
DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 


THE NEWS AND PRINT PAPER 


Twenty-five million American families buy twenty-nine 
million newspapers a day. The newspaper is vital to the 
thought and action of the nation. A people without 
newspapers would be a people in the dark, suspicious, 
given over to rumor, hesitating in their trade, uncertain 
in their social life, ignorant of their neighbors. To have 
confidence in life men must know what other men are 
doing. The printed page tells them, paper makes it 
possible. 

APPLETON paper and pulp machines are playing an 
syeoreant part in the manufacture of the nation’s supply 
of paper. 

























Write us about your Felt 
problems and let us help you re- 
duce your Felt Costs—we will 
call anywhere at any time. 






THE APPLETON JORDAN 


A perfected jordan that removes 
all uncertainty a pe refining 
a Se Sa ee 
as well as the life of the engine. 
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THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Please send me your Jordan Catalog 










DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen manufacturers since 1856 
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Miscellaneous Markets 
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Wednesday, May 13, 1925. 

The chemical market has now reached a drifting state with most 
of the commodities doing a modest routine business but with scarcely 
any of them exhibiting anything like alacrity. Contract tonnage is 
moving fairly well but spot buying is decidedly off and those who 
place orders in the market show little disposition to delve further 
into the future than they have already done. The past week has 
not changed the situation materially and what has occurred has 
neither tended to improve the tone of things nor to promote a more 
optimistic feeling on the part of the dealers. With May nearly 
half gone, the gap between the present and the hot weather period 
is rapidly closing up and there is only a short period left in which 
to hope for anything in the way of business stimulation. After 
that period is over the market is reconciled to the inevitable and it 
is feared by many that the dull summer season will find the mar- 
ket flatter than it was during the corresponding period of last year. 
In anticipation of that, steps are already being taken to ward off 
the disastrous effects as much as possible. An over-accumulation of 
stock is being guarded against and a curtailing of production has al- 
ready been launched in éertain directions. Prices are still re- 
maining firm and up to now the manufacturers have pulled to- 
gether well and extensive price cutting has not added its demoralizing 
influence to the market conditions. At this writing the outlook 
is none too encouraging and the manufacturers have little left 
them to pin their hopes to. 

BLANC FIXE—When the general condition of the chemical 
market is taken into consideration, blanc fixe may be considered 
as doing exceedingly well. The demand has been very good for a 
considerable period and it is holding up encouragingly in view of 
the business trend. The price remains right up where it has been 
for weeks, from $60 to $70 a ton being asked for the pulp and from 
$75 to $90 a ton for the powder. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Despite the fact that the demand 
for bleaching powder has been weakening, the dealers have thus 
far stood shoulder to shoulder and religiously held to the price. 
There is no price cutting as a matter of fact and buyers are fast 
‘Jearning that it is a useless waste of time to look for concessions. 
The price, however, is bound to drop within a short time unless the 
manufacturers decide on a material curtailment of the production. 
The price at this writing remains 1.90 cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Caustic soda which a week ago showed a 
slight falling off in demand is going still further down the slide. 
Fortunately the market is not cluttered up with stock so that the 
dropping off is not yet having the marked effect it otherwise would. 
There is no disposition as yet to cut the price. The present quota- 
tion is from 3.10 to 3.15 cents a pound. 

CASEIN.—Casein which has hardly been subjected to any change 
in a month passed another week of customary routine. The demand 
has been very good for the times and it remains so even now when 
things are letting up a trifle. It is selling at from 12 to 13 cents a 
pound. 

CHINA CLAY.—China clay demand is fair but by no means as 
good as it was up to about the middle of March when it began 
to undergo something of a slump. It is predicted that the price 
will remain where it is for some time yet. The imported grades 
are now bringing from $16 to $20 a ton and the domestic grades 
from $12 to $15 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Although chlorine demand is not quite so strong 
as it was a couple of weeks ago it has not fallen off sufficiently to 
cause any. real worry. The price is still fixed at from $450 to 
$7.00 a pound in tanks. 

ROSIN.—Rosin was not quite as lively during the past week as 
it has been but it has been having an almost phenomenal demand 
for a long period and there is nothing amazing in the fact that it 
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now sees a little let-up. There is nothing to indicate, however, t!,at 
the slight falling off in demand is anything more than temporary 
and rosin may go right back into one of its best weeks next weck, 
It is quoted at from $6.65 to $6.90 at the naval stores centers. 

SALT CAKE.—Salt cake has had to fall back almost entircly 
upon its regular contract withdrawals and spot buying is at a 
minimum. The production is already being curtailed by some 
of the manufacturers and the market is without any stock accumu- 
lation. Apparently the manufacturers have decided to regulate their 
production closely by the demand and to prevent any surplus from 
accumulating. It is still selling at from $17 to $20 a ton. 

SODA ASH.—Soda ash, which recently underwent a miniature 
sulmp, is still a little bit off in demand but the soda ash men are 
fairly well sold up for the balance of the year and are therefore 
“sitting pretty.” It is quoted at 1.38 cents a pound on a flat basis at 
the works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Sulphate of alumina is still on 
the sliding scale. Demand started to fall off a short time ago and 
is not yet showing any inclination to get back on its higher footing. 
Conditions are by no means alarming, however, and sulphate of 
alumina is having no new experience for this time of the year. 
The price on the commercial grades is from 1.40 to 1.45 cents a 
pound at the Eastern works and on the iron free is from 2.10 to 
2.25 cents a pound. 

SULPHUR.-—Nothing in the way of off business disturbs sulphur 
Buyers are taking out their regular contract withdrawals at stated 
intervals and the price is still from $18 to $19 a ton. 

TALC.—Talc has suffered something of a reaction but it had long 
been doing wonderfully well and is still in an enviable position in 
spite of its falling off in demand. From $17 to $18 a ton is the 
price still being asked. 





National Container Meeting 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 


Cuicaco, Ill., May 12, 1925.—The next meeting of the National 
Container Association is scheduled to be held at the French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indiana, next Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Meetings of the Sales Promotion, Standardization and Statistical 
Committees will be held at 1:00 P. M. Monday. President Gaylord 
has called a meeting of the Executive Committee for 2:00 P. M. 
Monday. 

An interesting report is expected from the Sales Promotion Com- 
mittee. Further material progress is being made in concerting ship- 
pers to the use of corrugated and solid fiber boxes. 

Chairman F. J. Kress will report for the Standardization Com- 
mittee. As a result of the report submitted by this committee at the 
last meeting, and the action taken at that time, the carriers are being 
requested to make additions and amendments to existing specifica- 
tions, which changes are considered to be in the best interest of the 
container manufacturers and their customers. 

The report of the Statistical Committee will be submitted by 
Chairman Fletcher M. Durbin. There will also be a report from the 
Mellon Institute Committee. This committee recently held a meet- 
ing at the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, at which time a revised 
program of research activities, to be pursued at the Institute was 
adopted. 


St. Lawrence Paper Co. Orders Ruths Accumulator 


St. Lawrence Paper Company has ordered from Combustion En- 
gineering Corporation, Ltd., a Ruths Steam Accumulator 39 feet 
6 inches long, 12 feet diameter, total volume 4050 cubic feet, 150 
pounds working pressure. 


This will make a model installation in connection with the firm’s 
present boiler house and it is particularly interesting to know that 
this is the first steam accumulator that has been installed in con- 
junction with a pulverized fuel fired boiler. 
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Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


For wra all moist 
and greasy 


Bread Wraps—Waxed Papers 
ind wrapping dry foods 
Bond and Ledger Papers 


All standard sizes, 
weights and colors. 


Handy Household Papers in Rolls 


Ask and ye shall receive 
full information. 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C. E. M. AM. SOC, M. E. 
M. ENG. INST. CAN. 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 
Langdon Building, 309 Broadway 
New York 


SPECIALTY 
Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills Cable Address: 
Water Power Developments “Hardistock” 


| Steam Power Plants A B C, 5th Edition 
| Plans and Specifications Bedford McNeill 

| Evaluations, Reports Western Union 

| Consultation Bentley’s 
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AMERICAN MADE FoR MS Ge TRADE 


Some portion of our clay production is pulver- | 
ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 
far as we know, the only pulverized clay which 
is washed and refined before being pulverized. 


This insures greater freedom from impurities 
and an exceedingly uniform product. 


Prices on M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


wm AN KR TERROR cO:! | 


sill 


= have it an 
machine 


Firs, it regulates oes 
the drying of paper 
automatically, irreg- 

ties 


THE PICKLES DRYING REGULATOR = nessons wry you 


articulars upon ap- 
plication to 


w. Fr. PICKLES ~ Buckland, Conn. 


The John W. Higman Co. 


29 Broadway New York City 


QUALITY 


CLAYS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
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Market Quotations 


by H & Co., No. 74 B N. Y. to whom all 
ed "for quotations oa these oF any ether oti nee een 
BD CrvEReD 


Abitibi Power and Paper, Gen. 6s SPE resseneseresosees 








Advance Bag and Paper, 7s 1943...... 38 
Aroostook Pane and per, 6s 1925. 99 
Bastrop Pul -, ° 8 ” 
Beaver Board, 8s 1933.....-+.see00- 87 
Bedford Pulp and Pape. 6¥ee 1942 98 
Berkshire Hills P. Co, 88 1 eesedccococvecseses — 
ver N. ‘Cush: Os 2953......... peccceces 93 
Beaver Products Corp., PERS BWemeocccccvccccstocczcce «o «OD 
Belgo Canadian Paper, 68 1943......cccccccsescesceces 
Brown Pa Can BD EDR .ccsvescccvcccccccocnccces 102 
Berlin mila, $e" I93t 5.5. 2000 II: % 
ryant Paper Co., 6s 1942........ shud cesebbtoneceoulsés 
Brown Company Serial, 6s 1925-43.........+0cccccsseess 97 
Central Paper, 6%4s 1925-42....... pe0ceede Ec bsenwen nese 90 
Cape Breton Pulp and Paper, 68 1932...........+s- 98 
Carthage Sulphite Pulp and er 8s 194 40 
Champion Cested Pager Co, ¢ 924-34... és 
Champion Fibre Co. ian +. ene 101 
Cherry River sant BE, Be necesachebossenevescccnces 97 









P 
ne Superer Pulp aad eae own: puhndie chnnbe ehaes = 
ttagami an per, onésaveye> peeccess 
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wane Salo Corp. Becoccccceccoccce eecccccccce 101 
ete > hulp a Fe Baber, se Ei vebastessecsees viye 2 
Orono Pulp -—* ret, 1943. ao) ae 
Oxford Paper Co. 5947. .cocce 99 
Parsons Pulp & Lumber ist 72 i928 = 
Paterson Parchment Paper, 5%s 1927-28...... havees . ae 
Paterson Parchment, 6s 1938...... ensrecessescsccceseocss OO 
Parker oh > Sie Pecbenseseosececegcoseccsses 92 
Price Bros. wae oo eevvccccese ponsaneoe 99 
ppovnelen | Pa Mills, 6s i940... 9000 eecceeccces 
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Riordan Pu! cane os, i Nees seees bshotoue 33 
River Raisin = 193 SODoESoeeececcerees ee | 
St. Regis Paper, 6%4s8, 1929-35...........00-- wen 97 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mats os 1941. os 93 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 6s 1934 94 
St. Croix Paper, 5s 1923-37........ oc ae 
pecs & Seem FS A RE peptcccesboseseseucke 88 
Spanish River f= pe aber. {ee benkasoaunne 105 
Ss River Pulp and P; Gem 86 1941.......-.e00- 106 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper > Ga, 1948. .ccvccccccccces 91 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 1-5, aa Nel a ER 88 
Whittaker Paper, Ist 7s oe ne a 95 
Watab Paper Co., 6%s 1942.......... in eeeeeebébeteee se 100 
Waterway Pa Products, 78 1924-27. ...ccceceseceeses 95 
Wa Pulp and Paper, Led. 6s 195 


pestouveccesocse 90 
STOCKS BID ASKED 









Abitibi Power and Paper, Com............- bbsheneeen ss 6 
Abitibi Power and Paper, Pfd.. -- 106 
Advance Bag and Paper, Com. 8 
Advance Bag and Paper, Pfd — 
Beaver Board, Com...... ccece oe eccceces 5 
Beaver Board, Pfd.. wObc Ser docccesoooveccocccccese 38 
Bryant eet «229 ed>e> pabenshesncassonnncerece oes 12 
vent Pa a ea: Kene> measetss eeocccccssocccocce eves > 
rompton Pulp and Paper, PAVLEWECo SUES cesENeEsees 

Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Com psoves pawhesboobvewscnes 63 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Pfd.......ccceesececccecccs 98 
Crown Williamette, Com............ seesondenuece éesveet 93 
Crown Williamette, 7% A, wa. SREEUBC ce cecceesced 98 

conna Paper, i sintee 


Howard Smith Paper pet Oo 
Howard Smith face Co., Pfd.. 
essup & Moore Paper, Pfd... 
ernational Paper Co., 
International Paper Co., Pfd.. 
toned Company, Com Gah. abs 
en, SEE, IEMs bos vances . 
Oxford Papers, = ervevccce 
Oxford ey a Pid, -. cove 
Provincial ear Co. Sa 
Brothers, Ca 


Price 
St. Croix c Banee Ga. ob acbateo ‘ 
& ease. & 

t. Re; ar 
Smith (Howa: 
Smith (Hows a), 

— River Pul apet poe 


que ag oan Pa 
om ip and es 
Wart Virvinia Pulp and Soe, SUI eh einardduhiendaihiciaeens 8 


er Paper, Sabo enssovee ecccccesecos esvccsanes Oe 
Whittaker Paper, Pfd.............- Seesecsscucccencesere ES 


* Nominal. -~ 
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PERFORATED METALS 


= sizes kinds 
of o “ee Metal 


For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp Washers, etc. | 


The Harrington & King Periorating Company 


8682:Filimore St., Chicago, Ill., U. S.A. 


WOOD PULP 
ACENTS 


PRICE & PIERGE, Lrp., 


17 EAST 42nd ST., 
NEW YORK 


WALDRON MACHINES 


FOR 
EMBOSSING, COATING, PRINTING 
Machines for Processing Paper 


Calendars, Winders & Slitters 
Francke Flexible Couplings 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 


| AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS | 
SCREW PRESS 


FOR DEWATERING PULP 
ADVANTAGES 


1. AUTOMATIC—requiring a minimum of labor to operate. 
ar eee ee ee SL ae Oe ae 


power required to operate. 
4 HEAVY CONSTRUCTION—hence requiring a minimum of 


AMERICAN PROCESS CO. 


for Papermakers 


any shape or style. The 

largest plug factory in this 
country. Prompt delivery—low prices—shipped to 
any place in the United States or Canada. Also 
ene of all kinds of turned wood special- 


Write for prices and particulars 
Athens Implement & 
Manufacturing Co. 
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Finished Jute— 
Dark, 18 basis... 
Light, 18 basis... 

Jute Wrapping, 3-6 

Ply— 
No. 1 


4-ply and larger. 
Fine Tube Yarn— 
5-ply and larger. 


28 
+24 
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Unfinished India— 
Basis 


Box Twine, 2-3 ply 
Jute Rope 

Amer. Hemp, 

— Hay 


No. 
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Superfine Writing. . 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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Extra fine 
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Manila Sul., 
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Domestic Rags—New. 
Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila. 
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New White, No. 1 
New White, No. 2 
Silesias, No. 1... 
New Unbleached. 
Washable 
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Blue Overall... 
New Blue 

New Black Soft. 
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Sulphite 
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Domestic Rags (New) 


Price f. o. b. Boston 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1 


Thirds and Blues 
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Domestic Rags (Old) 

Price f. 0. b. Boston 
White No. 1......10.00 
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Sulphite 

Light tinted 

Dark tinted. 
Ledgers (sulphite) .. 

edgers No, 1 
Ledgers No. 2 
Writing 


News f. o. b. Mills— 
Rolls (carloads) .. 
Sheets (carloads) . 
Sheets (2 tons or 


Coated tinted 
Wrarpping— 
Rag Brown .... 
White Rap ..... 
“B” Manila .... 


Pulp 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Ground wood 30.00 
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Shavings— 
White Env, Cut.. 
Soft White Book 
shavings 
White Blk, News. 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
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